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t  HOME  KNIT  GARMENTS 

We  are  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  knitting 
factories  in  the  State.  Therefore  it  enables  us  to 
sell  Knitted  Garments  less  than  our  competitors. 
We  will  give  20  per  cent,  discount  on  all  Knit 
Garments  both  in  Wool  and  Cotton,  if  you  mention 
the  Juvenile 


Our  $5.00  Wool  for  ...  .  $4.00 

Our  4.50  Wool  for  ...  .  3.60 

Our  4.00  Wool  for  .     .     .  .  3  40 

Our  3.50  Wool  for  ...  .  2.80 

Our  3.00  Wool  for  .    .  .  2.40 

Our  2.50  Wool  for  ...  .  2.00 

Our  2.00  Wool  for  ...  .  1 .60 


$2.50  extra  heavy  Mercerized  $2.00 

2.00  extra  fine  Mercerized    .  1 .60 

2.00  heavy  bleached  &  unbl'd  1 .60 

1 .75  heavy  bleached  &  unbl'd  1 .35 

1 .50  bleached  and  unbleached  1 .20 

1 .25  bleached  and  unbleached  1 .00 

1 .00  bleached  and  unbleached  .80 


{11  Allow  20  cents  a  pair  for  Wool  and  15  cents  for 
Cotton,  for  postage.  For  sizes  give  height,  weight 
and  bust  measure,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  We 
return  you  the  money  and  postage  both  ways  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.     Samples  free  for  asking. 

JJfWe  have  this  season  added  to  our  stock  a  complete 
line  of  Ladies  Shirt-waists,  including  the  latest 
tailored  styles  from  $,89  to  $4.50.  For  description 
of  styles,  write  us  for  catalogue 


WEST'S   MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

JOS.  A.  WEST,  Manager 
77-79   W.  South   Temple   and  1-3  S.  West  Temple  St. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

The  Best  School  in  the  West 


NEW  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  ANY  TIME. 
POSITIONS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  full  Information. 

J.  C  HENAGER,  President 


49  Sooth  Main  Street 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Made  For 
Particular  People 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.Typewrrter 

Ball  Bearing  throughout,  at  all  vital 
frictional  points.  Instantly  ready  for 
all  kinds  of  special  work,  billing,  card 
writing  —  anything  needed  of  a  type- 
writer. No  attachments  required.  No 
special  adjustments  necessary.  Just 
insert  the  paper  and  go  ahead. 

New  catalogue  free 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO 
38  W.  Third  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passing  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the*  train  con- 
ductor. Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

1.  A.  BENTON,  General  Agent 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

•JFactory  Shoes  are 
made  of  solid  leather 
throughout — they  will 
keep  your  children's 
feet  warm  and  dry. 
Ask     for     them 

"MOUNTAINEER 
OVERALLS"  don't  rip 


Electric  Block  Signal 
Protection 
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EAST 


via 


0« 
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Ticket 

Office 

201 

Main 

Street 


"The 
Overland 
Route" 


tfjj THREE  Daily  Trains  over  one 
Jl  of  the  best  constructed,  best  ballasted 
tracks  in  the  country  in  the  most  com- 
fortable, well  appointed  cars  money  and 
care  can  provide.     This  assures 

TRAVEL-COMFORT 
TRAVEL-SAFETY. 
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Make  Two  Rooms  Out 

of  One  by  Using  a 

Disappearing  Bed 

The  upper  picture  shows  the 
bed  concealed  in  its  ventilated  iron 
recess  under  the  book  case  in  living 
room. 

The  lower  picture  shows  the 
amc  ed  out  of  its  sanitary' hiding 
place  ready  for  use. 

It  can  be  rolled  to  any  part  of 
the  room. 


Conference 
Visitors 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our 
Display  Room  where  practi- 
cal demonstrations  are  shown. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

HOLMES  DISAPPEARING 
BED  COMPANY 


Frank  C.  Brown, 
President 
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The  Fred  C.  Graham  cMusic  bureau 

Church  Organizations,  Educational  Institutions,  County  School  Superintendents,  Societies, 
Theatrical  Managers,  etc.,  can  be  supplied  with 

Artists,  Mucicians,  Singers,  Etc. 

FOR 
Concerts.  Recitals,  Receptions,  Operas,  Oritorios,  Commencements ,  Musicals  Etc. 

ON  SHORT  NOTICE  AND  REASONABLE  PRICES 


FRED  C.   GRAHAM  (Tenor) 

MANAGER 
Office:  48  East  Soulh  Temple,  Phone  891        c;,/,    j     r      /"./,,     jji. t,  ......      „,  ,„,„. 

(Sam.  Bide,  a,  Sunday  School  Union,  ■»"  Lake  Ctty>   Utah  Residence:  333  Wall  St.,  Phone  5030  k 
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Our  New  Store 

vOU  are  invited  and  re- 
I  quelled  to  come  and  see 

OUR  NEW  STORE 

It  is  at  the  same  address,  44 
E.  South  Temple  St.,  but  we 
call  it  Our  New  Store  because 
it  is  so  much  arger  and  more 
convenient. 

We  shall-  have  some  money 
saving  bargains  in  books  for 
you  during  conference.  Make 
our  store  your  headquarters  and 
meet  your  friends  here. 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
UNION  BOOK  STORE 

The  Place  to  Buy  Good  Books 

44  E.  SOUTH.  TEMPLE  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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New  Portrait  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 


Our  frontispiece  this  month  is  the 
latest  portrait  of  the  Prophtt  Joseph 
Smith,  copied  from  a  painting  by 
Artist  L.  A.  Ramsey  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
This  picture  has  been  much  admired 
and  discussed  and  is  pronounced  by 
many  of  the  intimates  of  the  Prophet 
to  be  the  most  nearly  perfect  yet  paint- 
ed. 

Perhaps  the  fact  is  not  generally 
known  that  there  never  was  a  photo- 
graph taken  of  the  Prophet  Joseph.  A 
daguerreotype  was  made  from  an  oil 
painting — a  front  view — which  some 
have  thought  was  very  life-like.  The 
painting  itself  was  very  crued  and  in- 
sipid and  has  not  been  reproduced  to 
any  very  great  extent. 

After  the  Prophet's  death  a  man 
came  to  Nauvoo  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  daguerreotypes 
and  printed  one  of  Emma  Smith  and 
one  of  the  oil  painting  of  the  Prophet. 
Some  people  have  since  had  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  this  daguerre- 
otype of  Joseph  Smith  was  made  from 
life.  The  art  of  photography  had  been 
discovered  but  four  years  prior  to  the 
Prophet's  death,  and  as  a  vocation 
photography  was  not  commonly  fol- 
lowed, especially  in  the  far  West. 

In  1844  there  appeared  at  Nauvoo 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Sutcliffe  Mauds- 
ley  who  called  himself  a  "profilist."  He 
made  profile  pictures  only.  Not  being 
skillful  in  drawing,  he  would  tack  his 
paper  to  the  wall,  place  his  sub- 
ject near  it,  and  with  a  long  stick  to 
which  was  attached  a  pencil,  he  would 
trace  the  outline  as  one  would  a 
shadow.  This  tracing  was  then  re- 
duced to  the  desired  size  and  the  lines 


of  the  face  drawn- to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Not  having  the  skill  of  the 
average  present  day  high  school  girl, 
some  of  his  drawings  were  little  bet- 
ter than  caricatures.  He  made,  how- 
ever, the  last  picture  of  the  Prophet  be- 
fore his  death  in  1844.  Artist  Ramsey 
had  this  original  drawing  which 
served  at  least  to  show  the  way  the 
Prophet  combed  his  hair  at  this  time, 
the  style  of  his  collar,  tie,  and  clothes 
generally.  This  drawing,  together  with 
the  death  mask  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
very  best  photograph  of  the  old  oil 
painting,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Reorganized  Church,  and  a  lock  of  the 
Prophet's  hair,  comprised  chiefly  the 
material  from  which  Brother  Ramsey 
evolved  the  portrait  which  many  peo- 
ple, alive  today,  and  who  knew  him, 
declare  to  be  more  life-like  than  any 
previous  painting  of  the  Prophet.  (  )ne 
should  see  the  original,  however,  to 
appreciate  the  work,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  satisfactorily  reproduce  an  oil  paint- 
ing in  black  and  white. 

For  the  last  four  years  Brother 
Ramsey  has  been  at  work  on  this  por- 
trait, making  sketches,  hunting  up  old 
pictures  and  securing  all  the  informa- 
tion possible.  ITc  would  hear  of  some 
person  who  had  "the  only  picture  of 
the  Prophet."  in  some  far-off  little 
town,  perhaps,  and  after  traveling 
many  miles  to  view  it,  would  find  it  to 
be  only  a  copy  of  what  was  already  in 
his  possession. 

A  visit  to  the  studio  of  Brother 
Ramsey  in  the  Templeton  Building  for 
a  study  ami  contemplation  of  this  new 
painting  would  he  time  well  spent. 


The  New  Palestine. 


Bv  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


From  all  the  accounts  that  come  to 
us  from  the  Holy  Land,  we  are  rea- 
sonably safe  in  saying  that  before 
many  years  we  shall  have  a  new  Pal- 
estine. That  country  for  hundreds  of 
years  has  been  in  a  state  of  desolation 
and  inexcusable  neglect.  The  towns 
are  dilapidated ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  pilgrimages  made  every  year,  by 
thousands  of  Christians,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  people  would  find 
means  of  support.  We  are  told  by 
despatches  from  Jerusalem  that  old 
conditions  are  passing  away.  Some 
years  ago  a  railroad  was  built  from 
the  seaport  town  of  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
That  did  much  to  give  new  life  to  the 
country.  What,  however,  has  been  of 
greatest  consequence,  was  the  revolu- 
tion by  which  the  old  regime,  in  Tur- 
key, was  overthrown. 

In  days  gone  by  when  a  Jew  entered 
Palestine,  he  was  required  to  put  up  a 
sum  of  money  which  was  to  be  for- 
feited in  case  he  did  not  leave  within 
forty  days.  Sometimes  hungry  Turk- 
ish officials  preferred  to  let  the  Jew 
stay,  and  the  arrangement  was  often 
agreeable  to  him.  However,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Turkish  government 
to  restrain  the  Jew,  and  put  every  ob- 
stacle in  his  way  that  would  prevent 
him  from  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
land  of  his  ancestors.  In  certain 
towns  as  Nazareth,  Bethlehem  and 
Gaza,  it  was  not  safe  for  a  Jew  to 
show  himself. 

With  the  new  government  all  these 
conditions  are  changing.  Even  in  for- 
bidden cities  the  Jews  are  now  build- 
ing synagogues,  and  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  more  liberal  policy 
of  the  present  government  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  land  All  that  large  and 
wealthy  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  the 
property  of  the  old  ex-Sultan,  Abdul 
Hamid.  When  he  was  desposed  he 
forfeited  his  claim  upon  that  large 
tract  of  land   which  rich  Jews  are  now 


seeking  to  purchase.  A  syndicate  of 
Jews  has  been  formed  to  buy  up  that 
large  tract  of  land  east  of  the  Jordan, 
known  as  the  Hauran.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest  wheat  countries  in  the 
world.  We  are  also  told  that  the  most 
pleasant  valley  in  all  Palestine,  known 
as  the  Esdraelon,  has  been  largely 
bought  by  Jews.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  a  few  scattering  Jewish  col- 
onies between  Jaffa  and  Mt.  Carmel. 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sharon.  News- 
papers tell  us  that  the  whole  countrj 
between  these  two  cities  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  garden. 

The  Jews  are  also  controlling  every 
avenue  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Land  has  mounted  in  value  fourfold 
within  the  last  few  years.  If  all  the 
reports  which  come  to  us  from  that 
country  are  true,  the  next  decade  will 
see  the  Holy  Land  converted  from  a 
barren  desert  into  a  fruitful  garden. 
The  Holy  Land  has  wonderful  re- 
sources, and  we  shall  soon  read  in  its 
statistics  that  its  products  are  meas- 
ured by  the  millions.  A  great  change 
must  certainly  have  taken  place  there 
if  it  is  true  as  the  despatches  inform 
us  that  the  government  is  appointing 
Jewish  police. 

The  consequences  of  the  recent 
Turkish  revolutions  meant  to  every 
thoughtful  student  a  wholly  new  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Palestine.  That 
country  is  not  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  the  Turks,  and  the  present 
Turkish  government  sees  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  large  loans  of  money 
from  the  Jews  by  a  liberal  policy  with 
respect  to  Palestine. 

The  poor  old  fellaheen  (peasant)  i^ 
losing  his  hold.  What  will  become  of 
him  ?  He  has  been  fastened  to  the 
soil  for  centuries.  Most  of  the  land 
he  cultivated  belongs  to  Turkish  lords, 
or  effendis,  who  are  now  disposing  of 
their  estates  to  the  Jews. 

There  is  much  in  the  present  move- 
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merit  in  Palestine  to  give  hope  to  those 
who  see  in  the  redemption  of  that  land 
the  purposes  of  the  Lord  in  this  dis- 
pensation. The  work  of  transforma- 
tion is  going  quietly  on,  but  going  on 
surely;  and  after  awhile  the  Jews  will 


be  firmly  established  in  the  land  of 
their  forefathers.  They  have  the  mon- 
ey to  develop  it,  and  enough  to  make 
the  development  a  remarkably  hasty 
one. 


THE     NEW       OUTSIDE-THE-WALL 
TION   OF   JERUSALEM. 

Contemplating  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, one  marvels  that  a  country  so  vast 
in  possibilities  has  been  so  long  held  in 
check  by  the  Turkish  government.  The 
recent  uprising  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II, 
has  opened  up  a  new  era,  not  only  in 
Turkey,  but  in  the  entile  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, of  which  Palestine  in  Syria  forms 
a  very  prominent  part.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominent,  owing  to 


Pictures  of  the  Holy  Land 

By  Charles  E.  Johnson. 

SEC 


its  important  place  in-  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  been  somewhat  less  se- 
vere, in  consequence  of  which  the  im- 
provements in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
have  been  more -pronounced.  Now,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  "city  within  a  wall," 
it  embraces  a  larger  area  without  than 
within  the  wall,  and  presents  a  com- 
paratively modernized  appearance. 

The  photograph  shown  was  made  by 
the  writer  while  standing  on  the  roof 
of  a  two-story  house  which  joined  the 
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great  wall  on  the  inside  on  the  north. 
It  shows  a  section  of  the  new  part  of 


who  blessed  the  Savior  in  the  Teni|.l 


Luke 


25-35). 


Mountford-Jolinson  Photo. 
ON  THE  SHORE  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

the  city  just  outside  the  wall,  portions 
of  the  castellated  top  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  In 
the  foreground  is  shown  a  building  in 
course  of  erection,  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  construction  of  the 
doors  and  window  frames  of  stone  in 
advance  of  the  walls.  The  majority  of 
the  houses  in  the  distance  are  new,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  sloping,  tile-covered 
roofs.  The  more  ancient  houses  have 
flat  stone  roofs,  surrounded  bv  a  par- 
apet or  railing,  and  the  people  spend 
much  time  in  the  evening  enjoying  the 
cool  air  on  the  housetops. 

BOYS   OF   THE   GREEK    SCHOOL   AT   JERU- 
SALEM. 

This  picture  shows  a  group  of  schol- 
ars from  the  Greek  Boys'  School  of 
Jerusalem.  The  photograph  was  made 
at  a  time  when  the  boys  had  been  taken 
out  for  a  walk  to  visit  the  Greek  patri- 
arch at  his  private  villa  just  outside 
the  city.  The  ground  on  which  he  lived 
was  originally  the  property  of  Simeon, 


ON  THE  SHORE  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  three  great  salt  seas  of  the 
world  are  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Lake 
Irumiyah  in  Persia  and  the  Dead  Sea 
in  Palestine.  This  picture  shows  a 
portion  of  the  shore  of  the  latter.  The 
boat  which  has  been  drawn  up  on  the 
beach  for  the  winter  is  the  largest  to 
ply  on  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
there  is  no  traffic  to  speak  of.  In  the 
distance  may  be  seen  the  Hills  of  Ju- 
dea,  which  in  ancient  times  separated 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  In 
the  group  are  seen  Sheik  Khalil  Dan- 
af,  custodian  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
Vusuf  Pasha,  in  the  white  robe,  an  em- 
inent man  of  Jerusalem  and  a  good 
friend  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Madam  Mountford  is  seen  at  the  tiller 
of  the  boat. 


Minini  ford-Johnson  Photc 
A  TYPICAL   KIWASS. 
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A    TYPICAL    KIWASS. 

A  kiwass  is  a  guard  with  police 
powers,  but  who  is  not  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  municipality.  He  may 
be  employed  by  any  person  to  act  as 
protector  at  any  gathering  or  social 
event,  or  to  accompany  a  person  or 
party  on  an  excursion.  They  are  al- 
ways richly  attired  and  carry  a  long 
steel-shod  staff  as  an  emblem  of  office, 
with  which  they  strike  the  stones  to 
clear  the  way.  The  complete  costume 
of  this  kiwass  cost  over  $300.00. 

A  FARM  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  WALL. 

This  picture  shows  a  portion  of  the 
south  wall  of  Jerusalem,  the  large 
dome  to  be  seen  being  the  Mosque  of 
El  Aksa,  which  occupies  the  south  end 
of  the  Temple  area.  In  the  foreground 
two  men  are  seen  plowing  with  a 
"wooden  plow  drawn  by  a  team  consist- 
ing of  a  donkey  and  a  small  heifer. 
This  also  gives  an  idea  of  how  the 
ground  is  being  tilled  close  up  to  the 


city  walls.  On  this  particular  spot  are 
grown  the  finest  vegetables  in  all  Pal- 
estine. 


Mount  ford-Johnson  Photo. 
A  FARM  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  WALL. 


APRIL  SHOWERS. 
Bv  Annie  Malin. 


"Why  must  it  rain  ?"  the  children  cry, 

"It  keeps  us  in  and  it  spoils  our  fun ; 
And  tears  roll  down  the  rosy  cheeks, 

Already  their  trials  have  begun. 
"The  sun  will  shine,"  their  mother  said. 

As  she  dried  their  tears  with  loving  hand, 
"The  April  showers  bring  the  flowers, 

Some  day  my  darlings  will  understand." 

"Why   must   grief   come?"   the   torn   heart 
cries, 

As  bitter  tears  of  anguish  roll. 
"Dear  heart,  the  April  showers  must  come 

To  purify  the  heart  and  soul. 


A  little  sunshine,  a  little  rain 

Through  life  we'll  find  as  on  we  tread, 
But  the  sun  still  shines  beyond  the  clouds, 

Though  life  seems  empty,  and  hope  seems 
dead." 

"Why  must  it  be?    The  Father  knows 

The  soul  has  need  of  the  sun  and  rain; 
He  knows  of  the  sin.  and  pride  within. 

The  perfect  joy  and  the  weary  pain." 
"Some  day  we'll  know  why  trials  come, 

Why    no    sunshine     lights     our     darkest 
hours ; 
Some  day  we  all  will  understand, 

And  thankful  be  for  the  April  showers." 


The  Resurredhon  and  the  Life. 

By  Susa  Young  Gates. 


The  soft  rustle  of  silken  draperies 
mingled  with  the  subdued  murmur  of 
cultured  voices  as  the  club  session  at 
its  close,  merged  into  the  usual  in- 
formal good-byes  and  modulated  con- 
gratulations. 

Editha  had  closed  her  paper  on  the 
"Gregorian  Chants"  in  a  halo  of  sub- 
dued pleasure  and  applause.  She  had 
discoursed  learnedly  of  "minor  thirds," 
of  "music-poems,"  and  of  the  "har- 
mony of  the  spheres,"  with  a  lightness 
born  of  her  own  facility  to  catch  oth- 
er's seed-thoughts  and  mingle  them 
in  the  crucible  of  her  brilliant  mind. 
The  ladies  of  the  club  gathered  about 
her  and  extended  fastidiously  gloved 
congratulations  mingled  with  the  mod- 
ern woman's  real  or  assumed  unselfish 
admiration  for  any  unusual  sex-ex- 
ploitation. Editha  colored  with  ex- 
treme pleasure  when  Mrs.  Loyd-Smith 
glided  to  her  side,  and  gently  pressing 
her  arm,  murmured  :  "You  were  glor- 
ious, today,  ma  chere." 

Editha  was  conscious  of  an  exhal- 
tation  which  mounted  to  her  head  like 
wine  as  this  most  cultured  and  dig- 
nified society-leader  addressed  to  her 
such  rapturous  compliments.  No  one, 
not  even  her  own  husband,  had  ever 
held  so  sweet  a  draught  to  her  thirst- 
ing lips.  She  loved  to  please,  she 
loved  to  be  loved ;  oh,  why  could  not 
her  own  people,  her  best  and  nearest, 
give  her  the  vivid  tonic  which  she 
so  craved  !     Editha  was  very  young  ! 

"The  universe  is  so  vast,  our  im- 
pulses are  so  overmastering,  that  I 
sometimes  am  caught  as  with  an  elec- 
tric flame  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  And  I  am  always  so 
grateful  to  the  exalted  soul  which  can 
thus  waft  me  away  from  this  body  of 
error  and  physical  pain,"  said  the  lady. 

Editha  was  in  the  cloak  room,  wait- 
ing for  Mrs.  Loyd-Smith  to  fold  about 
her  aristocratic  form  the  velvets  and 
sables  which  kept  the  rudeness  of  the 


early  April  chill  winds  from  assailing 
the  delicacy  of  that  pampered  body. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  great 
lady,  as  she  stepped  gracefully  into 
her  French  motor-car.  "Let  me  set 
you  down  at  your  own  home." 

With  every  nerve  thrilling,  Editha 
followed  her  friend  into  the  swift  car, 
and  as  they  turned  from  the  palatial 
home  of  their  hostess,  Editha's  eyes 
rested  radiantly  and  with  smiling 
friendship,  upon  the  flutter  of  well- 
gowned  women  who  were  dispersing 
to  their  own  carriages  and  motor-cars, 
while  her  last  glimpse  of  the  plate- 
glass  windows  of  the  house  she  had 
just  quitted  shone  in  the  sun-rays  with 
prismatic  effulgence. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Loyd-Smith. 
as  they  turned  swiftly,  but  without  jar. 
under  the  skillful  manipulation  of  the 
practiced  chaffeuer,  "will  you  not  let 
me  take  you  for  a  short  spin  up  South 
Temple  and  across  to  the  Countrv 
Club?'" 

Editha  murmured  something  about 
"home  and  baby."  but  the  lady  smiled 
her  insistence,  and  gave  instructions 
to  her  driver. 

What  a  perfect  ending  to  a  perfect 
day.  thought  Editha,  as  she  flashed 
over  the  ground  with  the  wings  of 
some  low-sweeping  bird.  The  sky  was 
blue  and  brilliant,  the  April  day  was 
balmy,  and  the  tang  of  early  spring  set 
her  young  nerves  a-tingle  with  vague 
anticipations  of  life-renewal. 

"Truth  is  so  beautiful,  so  enlarg- 
ing; and  love  is  so  perfect,  so  all- 
embracing.  Heaven  is  love,  and  love 
is  heaven.  Music  is  but  another  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  Mind,  playing 
upon  the  harmony  of  our  inner  spirit- 
ual selves.  O,  that  we  could  dissolve 
this  fleshly  error,  and  bathe  in  that 
sweet  effulgence  which  will  complete- 
ly absorb  our  spirits,  when  we  have 
dropped  matter,  and  sublimated  mind. 
The  Sabbath   will  he  Eastcr-Sundav, 
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and  I  long  for  the  lovely  lily-crowned 
service  in  our  new  Christian  Science 
church,"  breathed  Mrs.  Loyd-Smith, 
fervently. 

Editha  was  so  over-flowing  with 
some  inner  radiance  that  the  lady's 
words  stirred  strange  impulses  with- 
in her.  She  leaned  over  and  laid  her 
caressing  young  hand  on  the  passively 
closed  hands"  beside  her.  As  she  did 
so,  the  other  hands  were  gently  closed 
around  hers,  and  the  lady  said  softly, 
"Love  is  good,  and  God  is  love." 

"Yes,"  breathed  the  rapt  voice  of 
the  girl  beside  her,  "and  He  must  be 
very  close  to  such  tender  hearts  as 
yours." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  lan- 
guid world-tired  voice,  "how  sweet 
and  dear  of  you  to  say  that." 

That  Editha's  words  bore  an  indi- 
vidual reference  rather  than  the  all- 
embracing  affection  of  the  lady's 
chosen  creed  did  not  disturb  herself, 
nor  occur  to  Editha.  Editha  was  a 
very  personal  and  human  little  girl — 
as  yet. 

Home,  for  Editha,  seemed  plain,  or- 
dinary, and  common-place,  as  the 
great  motor-car  sped  away  in  graceful 
curves  from  her  own  modest  curb- 
stone. Editha  stood  one  moment  on 
the  stone-step,  gazing  with  dewy  eyes 
into  the  crimson  glory  of  the  sunset 
over  our  wondrous  Inland  Sea.  Sh? 
dreaded  to  enter  again  into  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  common-place.  Editha  was 
so  very  young,  and  she  was  so  daz- 
zled by  the  glitter  and  gleam  of  world- 
liness,  and  other-worldliness.  She 
was  too  intent  upon  her  own  thoughts 
to  note  the  absence  of  the  three-year 
old  baby-girl,  who  usually  stood  with 
glued  eyes  against  the  front  window- 
pane  to  watch  "for  mamma."  But 
her  heart  suddenly  stood  still  at  the 
sound  of  a  low  shuddering  scream 
within  the  rooms  of  her  own  house. 

With  an  answering  heart-throb  of 
fear  clutching  at  her  breast,  she  dashed 
into  the  house,  and  by  a  blind  instinct, 
she  flew  upstairs  to  the  pretty  nursery. 


"Oh,  Mrs.  Norman,  the  baby  is  dy- 
ing." 

"Hush,  don't  talk  to  me  like  that," 
said  Editha,  her  voice  low  in  its  extreme 
passion.  "How  dare  you  say  such 
things,"  but  as  she  herself  knelt  about 
the  dainty  bed,  she  saw  that  death,  or 
its  counterfeit,  was  fastened  upon 
those   purple  nostrils. 

""Go  down  stairs  and  telephone  Mr. 
Xorman  at  once,  then  call  the  doctor : 
no,  stop,  wait — call  Mrs.  Loyd-Smith 
to  come  to  the  phone,  and  I  will  run 
down  ar:d  speak  to  her  as  soon  as  you 
reach  her.  Do  you  hear?  Why' do 
you  stand  there  staring  at  me?  Do 
as  I  tell  you !" 

The  girl  went  away,  muttering 
about  "murder  and  crazy  Science  peo- 
ple." But  Editha  did  not  hear  her. 
She  was  trying  "to  concentrate  her 
mind,"  as  she  had  heard  them  all  de- 
scribe, upon  that  lovely  form.  But 
no  answering  motion  repaid  her  wild 
effort. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before 
her  capable  young  husband  stood  be- 
side her,  his  more  practiced  eyes 
weighing  the  possibilities  of  hope  in 
that  stricken  baby-face. 

"Martha,"  he  said  to  the  bewildered 
maid,  "bring  a  small  tub  of  hot  wa- 
ter; then,  call  up  the  doctor." 

"But,  Gerald,"  began  Editha,  faint- 
ly protesting — 

"But  what?"  asked  her  husband,  in- 
cisively, "can  you  suggest  anything 
better  than  a  hot  bathi" 

How  could  the  frightened  young 
mother  tell  him  that  she  had  asked  her 
beautiful  friend  to  give  her  sick  baby 
"absent  treatment."  She  was  too  con- 
scious of  the  reception  such  a  state- 
ment would  receive  from  her  good 
Latter-day  Saint  husband,  so  she 
closed  her  lips  in  a  grim  line  across 
her  pallid  face,  and  tried  as  effectu- 
ally as  might  be  to  add  her  own  "sug- 
gestion" to  the  "absent  treatment." 

From  the  stupor,  the  babe  passed 
into  convulsions,  and  it  was  but  a  few 
hours  before  all  was  over,  and  the  lit- 
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tie  form  lay  marble-cold  and  very  still 
with  the  horrible  stiffness  about  the 
pliant  limbs,  with  which  death  some- 
times accentuates  his  thralldom. 

Editha  stood  for  an  age,  it  seemed 
to  her  husband,  motionless  and  star- 
ing down  at  the  lifeless  form.  Of 
what  she  was  thinking,  or  if  indeed 
thought  was  possible  in  that  stricken 
brain,  he  could  not  determine.  But 
with  a  parting  caress,  he  left  her  to  her 
secret  emotions.  He  felt  more  chilled 
by  her  unresponsive  gloom  than  by 
the  sudden  death  which  had  overtaken 
his  happy  household.  Fie  would  get 
some  old-time  friends  in  to  see  Editha, 
he  decided,  and  perhaps  the  doctor 
himself. 

The  evening  sky  was  again  ablaze 
with  crimson  glory,  yet  Editha  had 
not  stirred  from  the  chamber  of  death. 
She  was  so  quiet,  so  still  and  voice- 
less, that  her  attendants  did  not  dare 
to  break  in  upon  her.  A  quiet  tingle 
of  the  door-bell  rang  through  the 
hushed  house,  with  startling  sudden- 
ness. 

Editha  raised  her  eyes  roused  up 
at  the  sound  ;  and  when  the  maid  came 
in  softly  to  say  that  several  ladies 
were  in  the  library,  she  rose  automati- 
cally to  receive  them,  smoothing  her 
hair  as  she  passed,  in  the  same  un- 
consciously automatic  way.  She  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  her  small  library, 
and  looked  with  set  eyes  at  the  three 
elegantly  gowned,  delicately  mannered 
ladies,  who  rose  to  meet  her  as  she 
paused. 

"We  are  so  sorry — "  one  murmured, 
"it  is  not  customary  to  call  under  such 
circumstances,  but  we  thought  per- 
haps— " 

Editha  scarcely  heard,  she  was  mov- 
ing and  thinking  as  if  in  a  long  ques- 
tioning trance. 

"My  baby  is — is — dead  ;  did  you 
know?"  she  asked,  uncertainly,  yet 
without  a  break  in  the  curious  cold- 
ness of  her  voice.  "She  has  gone  and 
left  me — for  a  time — you  know." 
Then,  turning  to  the  wife  of  the  fash- 


ionable minister,  she  said  dully,  "you 
think  it  is  so,  do  you  not?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  murmured  the  lady  ad- 
dressed, "your  baby  has  gone  to  God. 
You  can  go  to  her,  but  she  cannot 
return  to  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  assented  Editha,  half- 
mipatiently,  "but  she  will  be  my  own 
baby  over  there,  will  she  not  ?" 

The  lady  looked  a  little  shocked, 
but  answered  evenly  with  smooth  sym- 
pathetic response,  "we  will  all  be  as 
the  angels  there,  you  remember." 

"But  I  want  my  baby,"  said  Editha. 
still  in  the  dullness  of  slow  despair, 
"I  want  my  baby." 

"We  must  bow  to  the  will  of  God, 
m  death  as  in  life,"  responded  the 
lady,  with  an  evident  effort  to  avoid 
controversy,  and  to  give  what  comfort 
she  might. 

"Will  my  baby  be  ray  baby  over 
there?"  asked  the  distracted  mother 
of  the  large  lady,  who  sat  behind  her, 
turning  so  suddenly  in  her  seat  that 
the  guest  was  evidently  disconcerted. 
But  the  lady  gathered  her  wits  to  re- 
ply, glibly,  "We  shall  all  meet  over 
there,  dear  friend,  and  your  child  is 
with  God.  Anything  more  than  this 
would  be  pure  speculation.  We  must 
leave  our  little  ones  in  His  divine  care 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
said  our  Lord." 

And  the  stout  lady  arose  to  stroke 
Editha's  hair  in  a  vain  effort  to  rid 
the  young  mother  of  that  queer  look 
in  her  tragic  eyes. 

"1  want  my  baby,"  quoth  Editha, 
with  heavy  insistence,  and  all  three 
ladies  arose  to  depart,  feeling  that  here 
was  a  grief,  both  mental  and  spirit- 
ual, with  which  their  philosophy 
scarcely  permitted  them  to  deal.  "It 
was  too  painful,"  they  said  to  each 
other,  as  they  glided  down  the  outer 
steps,  and  breathed  easier,  as  each 
caught  the  spring  breeze  of  the  cool 
April  day. 

Editha  crept  back  into  the  death- 
chamber,  and  stood  again  looking  with 
agonized  eyes  upon  the  white-petaled 
rose-leaf  hands  of  her  beautiful  dead 
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baby.  But  she  said  nothing — she  did 
not  even  seek  to  arrange  the  drapery 
which  some  one  had  slightly  disar- 
ranged. 

Again  the  bell  rang  out  its  startling 
announcement  of  a  visitor ;  and  this 
time,  Editha  stepped  into  the  hall  just 
in  time  to  meet  the  elegant  Mrs.  Loyd- 
Smith,  who  took  the  passive  hand 
Editha  held  out  to  her,  and  patted  it 
with  gentle  strokes. 

"You  must  not  give  way  to  grief, 
my  dear ;  death  is  error ;  you  must  not 
give  yourself  to  error  but  to  life  and 
harmony.  Rise  unto  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  love — of  love — and  life.  Let 
error  and  death  sink  forever  below 
your  consciousness." 

"My  baby  is  dead,"  repeated  Editha, 
dully.  "Will  she  be  my  baby-girl  over 
there?" 

"Hush  dear,  there  will  be  no  sex- 
conditions  in  heaven.  We  can  think 
of  gender,  but  never  of  sex  after  we 
are  through  with  these  bodies  of  sin 
and  error." 

"But  I  want  my  baby,"  reiterated 
the  tired,  dull  voice.  "Is  she  not  my 
baby-girl  in  heaven?" 

"No,  no,  child,  she  is  now  God's 
angel.  You  will  love  her,  as  you  will 
love  all  of  God's  angels  there." 

"I  don't  want  an  angel,  Mrs.  Loyd- 
Smith,  I  want  my  baby-girl." 

"That  is-  the  cry  of  this  sinful  err- 
ing mortality.  God  is  a  principle.  He 
is  the  Mother  and  Father — love  is  one, 
the  Divine  Mind ;  and  in  Him  your 
babe  will  find  peace,  love,  all-truth 
and  all-life." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  the  color- 
less voice.  "I  want  God  to  take  care 
of  my  baby  until  I  can  go  there,  too, 
and  then  I  want  my  baby,  my  little 
baby-girl.    Oh,  I  want  my  baby." 

The  stricken  insistent  cry  wounded 
the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  famous 
Christian  Scientist,  and  with  a  slight 
shiver  of  protest,  she  arose  and  said 
soothingly:  "You  are  too  wrought  up 
to  listen  now,  my  child.  Try  to  for- 
get all  this  pain.  Pain  and  death  are 
mortal  errors.     You  must  dwell  upon 


truth  and  love.     Go  into  The  Silence 
and  be  calm." 

And  the  great  lady  melted  quietly 
and  selfishly  away  into  the  evening- 
twilight,  while  Editha  still  stood  com- 
muning dully  with  her  dead. 

With  a  quiet  sound,  the  door  at  last 
opened,  and  within  its  frame,  Editha 
saw  a  motherly  figure,  clothed  in  mod- 
est garb,  with  a  tender  work-worn 
face,  and  a  pair  of  outstretched  arms. 

"Mother,"  shrieked  the  over- 
wrought Editha;  and  then,  it  was 
"Mother,  O  Mother,  O  Mother!" 
Then  suddenly  bethinking  herself,  she 
dragged  her  mother  with  her  to  look 
down  upon  the  rose-leaf  white  hands, 
and  she  cried,  hoarsely:  "Mother,  I 
want  my  baby  in  heaven,"  and  she 
stared  into  that  mother's  weeping  eyes 
with  wild  inquiry. 

"Why  shall  you  not  have  her. 
Editha?" 

"Tell  me,  mother,  shall  I  have  her. 
my  baby-girl ;  not  a  sexless,  formless 
principle,  but  my  beautiful,  baby-girl, 
with  her  rose-leaf  hands  and  her  sweet 
little  wet  kisses?  Shall  I  have  her 
over  there,  mother,  just  like  that,  when 
I  am  dead  and  go  to  meet  her?" 

"  T  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,' 
said  our  Master,  as  He  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  commanded  the  resurrecting 
power  to  give  life  into  the  decaying 
and  linen-wrapped  body  He  had  laid 
down  in  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  sep- 
ulchre. As  He  did  then,  so  shall  we 
do,  when  He  bids  the  graves  to  open, 
and  the  dead  to  rise.  The  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  gospel  of  mys- 
tery and  confusion.  If  you  follow  in 
His  steps,  and  walk  in  His  paths,  you 
shall  receive  into  your  arms  the  lovely 
child  you  now  lay  down  into  earth, 
with  all  her  beauty  and  her  charm. 
She  shall  be  yours  and  Gerald's,  to 
rear  to  complete  womanhood,  and  to 
remain  with  you  forever.  Be  com- 
forted, my  child,  God  is  your  very 
eternal  Father,  and  you  have  a  Mother 
there.  He  will  restore  ot  your  desolate 
arms  the  treasure  you  now  lose  for 
a  time,  if  you  live  worthily." 
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"Oh,  mother,  mother,  how  good  you 
are,  and  with  what  sweetness  you  have 
comforted  my  soul.  Christ  said,  'I  am 
the  resurrection,'  mother.  See,  it  is 
the  Easter  Sunday.  Bring  me  lilies ; 
let  me  fill  my  baby's  hands  with  Easter 
lilies;  let  me  robe  her  myself,  for  her 
last  resting-place.  For  she  is  still 
mine.  I  have  not  sinned  my  right 
away,  not  yet,  mother,  not  yet." 

The  wise  mother  said  nothing  to 
Editha  of  her  vague  allusions,  but 
with  gentle  prudence,  she  helped  to 
drape  the  tiny  body,  and  was  con- 
tent to  leave  questions  for  a  better 
time. 

****** 

The  room  was  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  the  lilies,  as  they  gathered  about 
the  still  babe,  to  perform  the  last  cere- 
monies of  the  dead  who  die  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Editha  sat  between  her  hus- 
band and  her  mother,   clinging  close 


to  both  their  hands,  and  her  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  a  renewed  covenant  with 
the  God  of  her  childhood,  that  no  fu- 
ture sensuous  allurement,  either  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  spirit,  should  tempt  her 
unwary  steps  from  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple path  of  Christ's  Latter-day  Gospel. 
She  heard  the  old-fashioned  hymns 
with  new  ears ;  the  singing  of  "O  my 
Father,"  flooded  her  eyes  with  tears, 
but  they  did  not  scald  the  heart  with 
bitter  doubt,  but  washed  away  in  their 
fruitful  rain  all  the  illusions  which 
the  past  few  months  had  snared 
around  her 

When  the  good  old  Bishop  arose 
and  began  to  speak  in  unadorned  ac- 
cents.  of  the  Risen  Redeemer,  she 
looked  down  into  the  little  coffin  filled 
with  the  lily-blooms,  and  said  over 
and  over  in  her  soul :  "I  am  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life — The  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life." 


A    HAPPY    FAMILY. 
Sunday  School  Class  in  Luzerne,  Switzerl:  nd. 
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The  Quality  in  Small  Families. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  writ- 
ten by  professors  in  sociology,  and  by 
public  spirited  men,  on  the  question  of 
race  suicide.  One  feature  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  of  special  importance  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints  who  are  averse 
to  the  unnatural  limitations  now  put 
upon  the  size  of  families  throughout 
the  so-called  civilized  world.  The  pa- 
pers and  magazines  frequently  contain 
articles  explaining  the  advantages  of 
a  limited  number  of  children.  These 
alleged  advantages  are  first  the  eco- 
nomical opportunities  which  give  to 
one  or  two  children  in  the  home  more 
means  with  which  to  insure  their  com- 
fort and  education.  The  second  argu- 
ment deals  with  the  quality  of  child 
life  in  the  restriction  of  children. 

It  is  now  strongly  urged  that  by 
limiting  the  number  of  children  born 


to  women  to  one  or  two  the  quality  of 
the  children  is  greatly  improved.  The 
chief  argument  for  such  a  theory  is 
that  .the  higher  one  goes  in  the  scale 
of  animal  intelligence  the  more  limited 
the  offspring.  That  the  progeny  of 
the  horse  is  very  limited  when  com- 
pared, for  example,  with  the  insect. 
Such  comparisons  are  very  misleading 
and  are  so  plausible  to  many,  that  peo- 
ple are  misled  by  them.  The  question 
really  is  not  whether  the  horse,  by 
reason  of  the  limitations  put  upon  its 
progeny  by  its  Creator,  is  more  in- 
telligent than  the  insect.  The  question 
is  rather :  Would  the  quality  of  colts 
be  any  better  if  the  mother  were  lim- 
ited to  one  or  two,  or  whether  the  tenth 
colt  is  not  really  as  sound  and  valu- 
able as  the  first  one?  The  Creator  of 
the  universe  has  decreed  that  every 
living  thing  shall  produce  life  after 
its  kind ;  and  we  may  add  that  God 
has  marked  the  boundaries  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  life,  throughout  all  His 
creations.  He  made  it  possible  and 
regular  for  the  lower  orders  of  life, 
among  which  death  is  going  on  so 
rapidly,  to  produce  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. 

The  question  then  amounts  to  this : 
Shall  we  accept  the  God-ordained  lim- 
itations of  our  offspring,  or  shall  we 
put  upon  them  artificial  limitations? 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
physical  debility  brought  about  by 
moral  degeneration  or  other  causes 
in  the  individual  or  in  his  ancestors, 
results  in  a  diminution  of  children. 
The  natural  healthy  normal  condition 
of  man  and  woman  results  in  a  good- 
ly number  of  children  when  the  laws 
of  nature  are  not  perverted. 

Among  medical  men,  are  there  any 
respectable  authorities  who  sanction 
the  usual  means  for  restricting  family 
life?  Do  the  methods  employed  not 
frequently  end  in  life-long  suffering, 
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or  in  death?  Theorists,  it  is  true,  ad- 
vocate regulations  which  are  almost 
wholly  disregarded  and  which  of 
themselves  rather  produce  degenera- 
tion of  the  human  organisms.  Can 
any  one  pretend  that  a  mother  who, 
under  normal  conditions,  has  borne 
and  reared  anywhere  from  eight  to 
a  dozen  children,  is  physically  inferior 
to  the  woman  who  has  never  experi- 
enced childbirth?  After  all,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  God 
has  ordained  the  limitations  of  birth 
in  the  human  family  as  well  as  in 
the  animal  world,  and  that  it  is  safer 
to  respect  these  divinely  ordained 
numbers  than  to  put  upon  woman  ar- 
tificial restrictions  that  impair  her 
health  by  violating  the  laws  of  her  be- 
ing. 

As  for  the  economic  question  of 
large  or  small  families,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  greatest  bless- 
ing in  this  physical  world  that  can 
come  to  a  family  or  a  child,  is  the 
blessing  of  a  good,  sound  body,  and 
there  can  be  no  economic  equivalent 
for  bad  health  which  generally  follows 
a   violation   of  nature's   laws. 

Into  this  question  of  a  large  family 
there  also  enters  the  question  of  faith. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  entertain  the 
wholesome  belief.that  children  are  the 
"heritage  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  those 
who  faithfully  and  willingly  yield  to 
a  will  higher  than  their  own,  and  to 
God  whose  children  they  are,  will 
somehow,  and  in  some  way,  be  re- 
warded for  their  faith.  Fewer  chil- 
dren in  the  home  do  not  necessarily 
mean  better  opportunities.  One  or 
two  children  may  be  pampered.  Their 
selfishness  may  be  so  encouraged  by 
the  luxury  about  them,  that  in  man- 
hood and  womanhood  they  find  them- 
selves bereft  of  those  sterling  qualities 
that  come  from  self-initiative  and 
from  manly  and  womanly  efforts. 

What  young  people  must  do  for 
themselves  and  what  they  are  taught 
to  do  for  themselves,  have  great  value 
in  influencing  the  character  of  their 
manhood   and   womanhood.     A  large 


family  in  the  home  has  much  less  op- 
portunity for  selfishness  and  idleness 
than  that  given  to  the  family  having 
but  one  or  two  children.  It  may  be 
said  without  arguing  this  question  at 
greater  length,  that  it  is  safer  to  follow 
the  God-ordained  laws  of  our  being 
than  to  escape  them  by  flying  to  evils 
we  know  not  of. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sophistries 
above  referred  to,  which  are  advanced 
by  writers  in  the  world,  are  having 
some,  if  indeed  remote,  influence  up- 
on the  Latter-day  Saints.  Every  man 
and  woman,  sound  in  the  faith  and 
acquainted  with  God's  dispensations 
chronicled  in  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  must  know  that  these  ar- 
tificial limitations  upon  family  life  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there 
are  respectable  authorities  in  the  world 
whose  researches  lead  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  artificial  limitation,  in 
number  of  offspring,  results  in  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  human  race.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  London 
Times,  in  its  review  of  a  book  called 
"The  Family  and  the  Nation :  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whetham,  whose  previous 
work  in  the  exposition  of  physical  sci- 
ence has  met  with  much  and  deserved 
appreciation,  have  here  turned  their 
attention  to  a  biological  question, 
which  has  for  some  time  exercised  the 
minds  of  thinking  people  in  different 
countries  and  has  caused  increasing 
concern  for  the  future,  not  only  of 
their  own  nation,  but  of  our  common 
civilization.  The  progressive  decline 
of  the  birth-rate  seems  to  threaten  na- 
tional weakness,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  population ;  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  decline  seems  to  threaten 
general  decay  by  deterioration  of  qual- 
ity." 

Nothing  today  is  doing  more  to  sti 
lie  the  religious  life  of  the  civilized 
world,  than  the  sinful  practices  which 
obtain  in  the  efforts  of  men  and  wom- 
en to  place  unnatural  restrictions  up- 
on the  number  of  their  offspring.  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  who  encourage,  in  any 
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way,  such  a  practice,  will  sooner  or 
later  find  themselves  out  of  harmony 
with  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  violation  of  that  first 
great  command  of  God  to  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  When- 
ever men  and  women  either  depreci- 
ate or  ignore  the  value  of  human  life, 
they  remove  an  important  stepping 
stone  to  the  worship  of  God;  for  the 
love  of  humanity  and  the  love  of  God 
go  hand  in  hand.  Those  who  will  not 
make  sacrifices  to  obey  the  laws  of 
their  Maker,  who  put  more  value  upon 
the  pleasures  of  life,  as  the  world  sees 
them  today,  than  they  do  upon  divine- 
ly appointed  duty,  will  be  disappointed 
in  the  end.  They  will  be  afflicted  by 
poor  health,  and  by  that  despair  which 
comes  from  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  pur- 
poses and  the  commands  of  their 
Maker.  The  Latter-day  Samts  should 
guard  themselves  against  such  perni- 
cious sophistries  as  those  which  would 
sacrifice  duty  at  the  behest  of  so-called 
convenience  and  pleasure. — Joseph  F. 
Smith. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  good  taste, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  ut- 
ter words  of  self  praise ;  but  if  we 
break  this  rule  in  the  lines  which  fol- 
low, we  may  be  excused  on  the 
grounds  of  "pardonable  pride"  in  the 
past  record  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. 

This  magazine  has  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  history  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Established  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
children's  literature,  it  has  fulfilled  a 
noble  mission  in  teaching  the  children 
the  truth,  and  inspiring  them  with  pure 
and  lofty  aims.  Its  influence  has  al- 
ways been  for  the  uplift  of  the  youth 
of  Zion,  and  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  it  was  not  a  potent  factor 
in  promoting  the  faith  of  the  Saints. 
For  many  years  it  occupied  this  place 
alone ;  but  with  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  other  auxiliary  organ- 


izations came  their  various  official  or- 
gans, and  thus  the  field  of  the  Juven- 
ile Instructor  became  to  a  certain 
extent  circumscribed.  It  has,  how- 
ever, continued  year  after  year  as  a 
family  and  Sunday  School  magazine, 
but  without  specializing  in  its  partic- 
ular field  of  labor.  It  has  had  one  glor- 
ious object  in  view,  namely:  the  better- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Search  the  back  volumes  of 
this  magazine  and  a  marvelous  amount 
of  good  and  wholesome  reading  will 
be  found.  The  late  President  Geo.  0. 
Cannon's  thoughts  are  most  conspicu- 
ous in  these  back  volumes;  also  those 
of  his  son,  the  late  Elder  Abraham 
H.  Cannon,  who  was  especially  gifted 
as  a  writer  and  a  collector  of  moral 
stories.  Then  follow  the  editorial 
writings  of  Elder  George  Reynolds, 
Joseph  M.  Tanner,  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe,  and  oth- 
ers, and  their  writings  will  stand  as 
living  monuments  to  their  unswerving 
faith  in  this  glorious  work.  Surelv 
we  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the 
past  record  of  this  magazine. 

But  of  recent  years  many  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  as  stated  before, 
our  other  magazines  have  filled  part 
of  the  field  once  wholly  occupied  by 
us.  Again,  new  methods  of  teaching 
have  obtained ;  so,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1909,  the  General  Board  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
or had  a  specific  duty  to  perform,  and 
that  duty  was  to  assist  Sunday  School 
teachers  in  their  work  of  teaching  our 
children  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  they  decided  that  the  magazine 
shotted  be  devoted  very  largely  to 
Sunday  School  topics.  The  first  three 
numbers  of  1910  will  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  our  change  of  policy.  The 
Board  members  have  lined  up  for 
work,  and  will  furnish  valuable  ma- 
terial for  their  respective  departments. 
Look  at  the  names  at  the  head  of 
these  department  articles.  They  are 
composed  of  men  who  cannot  fail  to 
bring   strength   and   influence   to   our 
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cause,  and  they  are  really  the  editors 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

We  have  already  received  words  of 
commendation  from  many  Sunday 
School  workers,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
our  friends  for  their  encouragement. 

Now,  a  word  to  Sunday  School 
workers :  be  loyal  to  this,  your  mag- 
azine, and  if  it  has  any  weak  spots, 
seek  to  strengthen  them,  rather  than 
to  criticise,  and  may  the  Lord  of  hosts 
bless  every  effort  put  forth  to  help  the 
onward  progress  of  this  mighty  Sun- 
day School  work. 


Our  April  Cover. 

We  hope  our  subscribers  will  like 
our  new  cover  design.  The  picture  is 
called  "The  First  Stitch,"  and  is  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  beautiful  col- 
ored engravings,  which  will  be  used 
to  adorn  our  magazine  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  A  new  subject 
will  be  printed  for  each  number,  and 
the  pictures  alone  will  form  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  collection.  The 
expense  will  be  heavy,  but  we  are  sure 
the  innovation  will  be  appreciated  by 
our   friends. 


Gleanings  for  Sunday  School  Workers. 

It  is  better  to  make  a  few  mistakes 
than  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

Say  not  always  what  you  know,  but 
always  know  what  you  say. 


The    mole    never    waits    for    some 
thing  to  turn  up 
and  does  it  himself. 


he  goes  right  out 


Even  the  most  learned  of  us  never 
realize  how  little  we  know,  till  a  small 
boy  begins  to  ask  questions. 

If  you  tell  a  boy,  day  after  day,  that 
he  isn't  earning  his  salt,  he  will  soon 
be  likely  to  work  down  to  that  esti- 
mate. 

SOLITARY    EFFORT. 

Solitary  effort  is  apt  to  be  waning 
effort.  To  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
who  works  alone  with  his  class  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  the  task  becomes 
monotonous ;  and  he  grows  discour- 
aged. His  horizon  is  so  contracted. 
It  embraces  only  himself  and  his  class  5 
perhaps  sometimes  enlarged  to  include 
his  school. 

He  needs  to  have  a  wider  outlook 
over  the  Sunday  School  world,  to 
touch  shoulders  with  the  great  army 
of  Sunday  School  workers.  The  most 
available  source  of  fresh  inspiration 
and  new  courage  is  the  Sunday  School 
convention.  There  one  comes  into 
contact  with  others  who  are  struggling 
with  similar  problems  to  his  own. 
There  is  generally  some  speaker  who 
gives  one  the  inspiration  of  belonging 
to  a  great  organization,  and  who  also 
brings  some  new  material,  a  telling 
epigram,  a  thrilling  fact,  or  appropri- 
ate story,  with  which  to  enrich  the  les- 
son after  the  return  home. — The 
World  Evangel. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

The  Convention  at  Brigham  City. 

If  the  first  district  convention  this  year  be  indicative  of  the  success 
of  those  to  follow,  there  will  be  held  in  1910  a  series  of  most  profitable 
Sunday  School  gatherings.  The  superintendencies  of  the  three  stakes 
that  met  Sunday,  March  13,  in  Brigham  City,  have  set  a  standard  most 
worthy  of  emulation.  From  the  social  given  Saturday  evening  by  the 
Stake  Board  of  Box  Elder  to  the  closing  session  Sunday  night,  the  spirit 
of  progressive  Sunday  School  work  seemed  to  inspire  every  one  of  the 
six  hundred  representatives  present. 

Aside  from  the  regular  work  of  the  convention,  two  features  should 
be  especially  commended,  viz.,  (1)  the  full  attendance  of  the  three  pres- 
idencies of  stakes,  several  high  councilors,  and  bishoprics  from  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  wards  interested;  and  (2)  the  systematic  manner  of  en- 
tertaining visitors.  The  presence  of  the  Priesthood  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  spirit  of  the  meetings  that  everybody  felt ;  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  people  made  all  visitors  feel  at  home.  To  facilitate  matters  in  ap- 
portioning visitors  to  different  families,  a  card  system  was  introduced 
that  proved  to  be  very  sucessful.  On  each  card  was  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  host,  and  the  names  of  the  guests. 

Superintendent  Call  and  his  associates  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  energy  and  ability  displayed  in  the  preparation  and  holding  of  so 
successful  a  convention  on  so  short  a  notice. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  comment  upon  every  convention,  but  this 
much  is  said  that  every  convention  to  follow  will  at  least  keep  to  the 
high  standard  set  by  Box  Elder,  Bear  River,  and  Malad  stakes. 

Do  We  Practice  What  We  Teach. 

"For  I  liavc  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done 
to  you." 

It  is  not  only  what  we  think  and  say  that  exerts  the  great  influence 
for  good,  but  what  we  do.  We  do  not  judge  a  man  only  by  what  he 
thinks  nor  by  what- he  says,  but  by  what  he  does.  "What  you  are  speaks 
so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear. what  you  say."  The  Great  Teacher  taught 
not  alone  by  precept,  but  by  example.  "Christ's  life  is  the  only  au- 
thoritative text  book." 

The  need  of  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  truer  kind  of 
teaching  appealed  to  us  when  recently  looking  over  the  annual  reports 
from  some  of  the  stakes.  It  appears  from  these  reports  that  there  are  a 
few  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School  Union  who  are  not  do- 
ing what  they  are  supposed  to  ask  others  to  do. — For  example,  there  are 
a  few  Sunday  School  workers  who  are  on  the  non-tithe  payers'  list ; 
and,  we  have  reason  to  believe    that  there  are  others  who  are  careless 


in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Now,  if  there  is  carelessness 
in  regard  to  these  two  things,  we  conclude  that  there  might  be  some 
who  are  neglecting  other  principles. 

Fellow-superintendents  and  teachers,  it  is  what  we  ourselves  are 
and  what  we  do  that  will  influence  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  teach. 
Let  us  be  sincere ;  let  us  be  consistent ;  then  shall  we  inspire  sincerity 
and  consistency  in  the  hearts  of  our  children  and  those  over  whom  we 
preside. 

We  suggest  that  Stake  Superintendencies  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  their  Board  Members,  and  that  Ward  Superintendencies  do 
the  same  with  their  officers  and  teachers.  Personal  inquiry  into  the 
lives  and  habits  of  your  fellow-workers  will  not  give  offense  if  made 
in  the  proper  spirit.  Certainly,  no  person  who  is  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath 
day  would  ever  object  to  his  superintendent  asking  him  if  he  did  so. 
No  honest  tithe-payer  ever  objects  to  saying  he  pays  tithing.  It  is  the 
recreant  who  flinches  under  inquiry ;  and  it  is  such  who  needs  your 
help.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  help  him  off  the 
Board.  Now  is  the  time  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  any  officers 
and  teachers  on  your  boards  who  are  below  the  general  standard  set 
for  members  in  the  Church.  Surely  we  can  expect  more  than  this  from 
those  who  profess  to  be  teachers.  Let  our  great  Sunday  School  Union 
be  a  Union  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  only  hearers  but  doers  of 
the  will  of  God. 

After  all,  this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  faith — an 
active  living  faith  in  the  various  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Such  a  faith  will  express  itself  in  the  teacher's  words  and  actions 
as  he  stands  before  his  class,  and  in  his  conduct  in  daily  life  among  his 
fellow  men.     Such  teaching  will  be  effective.    Says  Emerson  : 

"It  is  no  use  to  preach  to  me  from  without.  I  can  do  that  too  eas- 
ily myself.  Jesus  speaks  always  from  within,  and  in  a  degree  that 
transcends  all  others.  In  that  is  the  miracle.  1  believe  beforehand,  that 
it  ought  so  to  be.  .  All  men  stand  continually  in  the  expectation  of  the 
appearance  of  such  a  teacher.  But  if  a  man  do  not  speak  from  within 
the  veil,  where  the  word  is  one  with  that  it  tells  of.  let  him  lowly  con 
fess  it." 

In  teaching  tithing,  word  of  wisdom,  the  keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath 
bath  day,  respect  for  authority,  reverence  for  God,  etc.,  our  aim  should 
be  to  say  with  the  Savior : 

"1  have  given  you  an  exam  pic,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done 
to  you." 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  MAY. 

(  Matthew  7  :  1-'. ) 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MAY. 
We'll  sing  all  hail  to  Jesus'  name, 

And  praise  and  honor  give 
To  Him  who  bled  on  Calv'ry's  hill, 
And  died  that  we  might  live. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer. 


FOR  THE  STAKE  SECRETARY  TO 
REMEMBER. 

That  his  duties  are  to  look  after 
the  ward  secretaries  and  see  that  they 
do  the  work  required  of  them. 

That  he  should  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Stake  Board  and  Union,  and 
carefully  prepare  and  keep  the  rolls 
and  minutes. 

That  he  should  keep  in  a  proper 
book  the  statistics  of  the  various  wards 
of  his  stake,  showing  names  of  all 
ward  officers,  enrollment,  attendance, 
etc.,  and  make  note  of  all  changes. 

That  he  should  receive  the  monthly 
or  quarterly  reports  from  the  wards 
and  keep  them  in  an  orderly  file. 

That  he  should  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  foiwarding  the 
monthly  stake  report  to  the  General 
Secretary  before  the  tenth  of  each 
month. 

That  he  should  so  collect  his  school 
data  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
can,  if  necessary,  compile  his  annual 
report  from  his  own  record. 

That  he  should  insist  on  ward  sec- 
retaries keeping  their  records  up  to 
date. 

That  the  annual  report  is  due  Feb- 
ruary First,  and  after  that  date  it  is 
delinquent. 

That  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  General  Secretary,  by 
frequent  correspondence. 

REMEMDER  WARD  SECRETARIES.. 

That  much  of  the  success  of  a  School 
depends  upon  your  promptness  and  ac- 


tivity; a  slothful  secretary  will  drag 
down  the  general  average  of  an  entire 
School. 

That  you  are  constantly  in  view  of 
the  whole  School,  and  therefore  should 
be  careful  about  your  attire  and  ap- 
pearance. 

That  nothing  will  contribute  so 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  School  as 
a  good  "Sunday  School  smile"  on  the 
face  of  the  secretary ;  not  a  grin  that 
excites  the  risibilities  of  the  small  boy, 
but  just  a  calm  contented  expression  to 
show  that  you  are  happy  in  your  work, 
and  that  you  love  to  serve. 

That  your  rolls  and  minutes  should 
be  clean  and  neat  and  always  marked 
and  posted  up  to  date.  "Do  it  now" 
should  be  the  secretary's  constant  slo- 
gan. 

That  you  should  promptly  send  to 
the  Stake  Secretary  the  various  reports 
required  at  your  hands.  Don't  be 
urged ;  rather  anticipate. 

That  you  should  be  on  hand  at  the 
local  Board  meetings  and  post  the 
rolls  and  minutes. 

That  you  should  learn  how  to  com- 
pute  averages  and  percentages. 

That  your  greatest  success  will 
come  through  forming  the  habit  of 
finishing  your  work  as  you  go  along, 
thus  preventing  its  accumulation. 

That  you  should  call  the  roll  and 
read  the  minutes  in  a  good  strong 
voice ;  not  with  ostentation,  neither 
with  timidity  ;  but  with  well  modulated 
tones,  and  with  firmness  and  dispatch, 
that  the  School  may  know  you  under- 
stand your  business. 


]Vot  n\ier)  in  tt?!s  uuorld  does   510  pay  its   servants  cjood  u/ai}es. 

— Spurgeon. 


Librarians'  Department. 

Levi  W.  Richards,  Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Howard  R.  Driggs. 


BOOKS    AND    LIBRARIES. 

Books  have  been  called  Light-hous- 
es, Embalmed  minds,  The  essence  of 
good  men's  lives,  Standing  counselors 
and  instructors  ready  to  repeat  often, 
Messages  from  the  dead — from  great 
souls  we  never  have  seen.  Richard  de 
Bury  says :  "They  are  masters  who 
instruct  us  without  rods  or  ferules, 
without  words  or  anger,  without  bread 
or  money.  If  you  approach  them  they 
are  not  asleep ;  if  you  seek  them  they 
do  not  hide ;  if  you  blunder,  they  do 
not  scold ;  if  you  are  ignorant  they  do 
not  laugh  at  you."  One  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  wrote  over  his  library  "Med- 
icines of  the  soul."  That  our  libraries 
may  be  such,  they  should  be  carefully 
selected,  and  when  a  library  is  once 
formed,  though  it  may  be  small,  the 
librarian  should  look  after  it  with  as 
much  zeal  and  integrity  as  if  its  care 
would  yield  an  income.  Loose  habits 
in  its  care  will  not  only  render  it  use- 
less, but  will,  in  time,  lose  the  books 
and  ruin  the  library.  The  best  li- 
braries have  strict  rules  and  even  fines 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  are  imposed 
on  individuals  who  break  these  rules. 

TEXT   AND   REFERENCE    BOOKS. 

In  the  last  (March)  number  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  we  published  a 
list  of  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
"Sunday  School  Outlines,"  series  B, 
for  use  in. the  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary departments.  We  now  give  a 
similar  list  of  all  the  works  named  in 


the  Outlines  for  the  Intermediate  de- 
partments. 

first  intermediate. 

1st  year:  Book  of  Mormon,  Bible, 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (Rey- 
nolds.) 

2nd  year :  Bible,  New  Testament, 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

3rd  year:  Bible,  New  Testament, 
Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. 

4th  year :  New  Testament,  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  History  of  the  Church, 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism, 
Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Life 
of  Joseph  Smith  (Cannon),  History 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  (Lucy 
Smith),  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Church,  (E.  H.  Anderson),  Autobi- 
ography of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Life  of  Brigham 
Young,  (Tullidge),  Leaves  from  My 
Journal,  Lives  of  Our  Leaders. 

SECOND    INTERMEDIATE. 

1st  year:  Book  of  Mormon,  Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  (Chap.  LV), 
New  Testament  (Matt.  10:28),  Sun- 
day School  Leaflets   (No.   141.) 

2nd  year:  Book  of  Mormon,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  (Sections  3  ;  133). 

3rd  year:  Bible,  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  Sunday  School  Leaflets 
(Nos.  31,  34,  118,  125.) 

4th  year:  Bible,  Bible  Helps,  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible. 


NO  LIFE  is  all  that  the  liver  of  it  meant  it  to  be  when  he  began.  We 
dream  of  building  palaces  or  temples  and  we  have  to  content  ourselves  if  we 
can  put  up  some  little  shed  in  which  we  may  shelter— Alexander  Maclaren 


Choristers  and  Organises'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman;  Gen.  D.  Pyper,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhic. 

Marching  Music. 

By  Lottie  Ozven,  of  Alpine  Stake. 


Sunday  School  march  music  should 
bear  the  Church  stamp.  In  any  case, 
let  it  be  distinctive — something  which 
one  will  not  be  likely  to  hear  at  the 
concert  hall  or  at  the  theatre.  There 
is  nothing'  so  offensive  to  the  devo- 
tional mind  as  the  playing  of  popular, 
secular  music  in  Church. 

Appropriate  march  music  should  be 
music  that  suggests  praise  and  prayer. 
So  many  of  our  beautiful  hymns 
played  as  marches  would  be  very  suit- 
able, as  they  are  suggestive  of  praise 
and  devotion. 

Eliminate  Two .  Steps  and  loud 
march  selection,  for  much  disorder 
and  confusion  is  caused  by  that  kind 
of  music. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  manner 
of  playing  is  as  vital  as  the  judicious 
selection  of  music.  An  organist  ought 
to  play  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
in  a  different  way  in  which  she  would 
play  at  a  concert.  We  all  agree  that 
the  idea  of  the  Church  is  that  of  medi- 
tation and  worship ;  and  so  it  is  the 
organist's  duty  to  feel  this  mood  her- 
self and  above  all  to  embody  it  in 
every  part  of  the  music. 

Children  as  a  whole  are  more  often 


influenced  by  the  mood  of  the  music 
than  by  the  music  itself. 

There  should  be  dignity  and  clear- 
ly marked  rhythm  with  every  march, 
as  the  latter  gives  force  and  character 
to  the  utterance  of  melodic  and  har- 
monic form. 

The  extremes  of  fortissimo  and 
pianissimo  are  equally  out  of  place. 
Let  the  prevailing  tone  be  a  mellow 
mezzo  forte,  varied,  as  the  composi- 
tion may  require. 

Each  march  should  be  played  with 
vigor  and  accent.  The  closing  march 
with  crashing  chords  played  on  a  full 
organ  should  not  follow  the  benedic- 
tion, but  rather  select  one  full  of  de- 
votion and  serenity,  that  will  fit  on 
to  the  service. 

The  organist  should  learn  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  instrument  or  intelli- 
gent work  cannot  be  done. 

Always  remember  that  sincerity  and 
genuineness  are  the  corner  stones  of 
true  musicianship. 

In  conclusion,  what  we  must  have 
in  our  Sunday  School  march  music 
is  churchly  music  and  an  organist  that 
is  proficient. 
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Should  You  Feel  Inclined  to  Censure. 

Joseph  J.  Daynes. 
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Should  you  feel 
Do    not.     then, 
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Faults  you  may  in   others 
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view,  Ask  your      own      heart,  ere  you  ven  -  ture,   IE  tbat     lias    not  failings 

fame;         Guard  it  as  a  valued  treas  -  ure,  Sacred        as   your  own  good 
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too.  2.  Let  not  friend    ly  vows  be  brok  -  en;  Rath  -er      strive 
name.  4.  Do  not  form     opinions     blind  -  ly;  Hast-  i     .     ness 
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gain;  Many  a   word        in  anger      spok  ■  en     Finds  its     pass  -  age  home  a- 
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gain,       Many  a     word       in  anger      spoken  Finds  its  pas-sage  home  a  -  gain, 
friends,  Those  of  whom  we  thought  unkindly,  Oftbe-come     our  warmest  friends. 
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Parents'  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter. 

"Get  Acquainted"  Socials  and 
Picnics. 


Sister  Edith  Ivins  Lamoreaux,  of 
the  Granite  Stake,  has  just  sent  us 
the  following  report  of  a  "Get-Ac- 
quainted-' social  held  in  the  Water- 
loo ward  of  that  stake.  It  is  pleasing 
to  note  the  clear  and  succinct  man- 
ner in  which  the  program  is  reported, 
but  we  especially  note  the  many  ex- 
cellent features  of  that  entertainment. 

The  Parents'  Class  of  the  Waterloo 
ward  has  evidently  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  General  Board,  "to  start 
parties  at  a  reasonably  early  hour"  and 
consequently  commenced  their  enter- 
tainment promptly  at  8:00  o'clock. 
This  we  heartily  commend.  Prompt- 
ness in  commencing  any  assembly  at 
the  appointed  hour  is  one  of  the  best 
means  to  produce  an  enjoyable  time. 

We  also  like  very  much  the  varied 
nature  of  this  entertainment,  inter- 
mingling the  concert,  the  refreshment, 
the  dance,  and  the  instruction  feature. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  true  that  a  mere 
meeting,  a  mere  concert,  or  a  mere 
dance  might  be  insufficient  to  attract 
an  entire  community,  but  a  properly 
varied  program  produces  enjoyment 
for  everybody. 

But  above  all,  we  accept  this  oc- 
casion as  another  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  parents'  classes  to  the 
many  advantages  resulting  from  "get- 
acquainted"  socials  and  picnics.  The 
oftener  parents  can  join  with  their 
young  people  in  public  amusements, 
the  sooner  will  parents'  classes  accom- 
plish their  public  mission,  of  better- 
ing the  environment  of  their  children  ; 
and  parents'  classes  can  not  empha- 
size this  fact  too  strongly,  nor  mani- 
fest too  much  activity  in  this  respect. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
every  parents'  class  throughout  the 
Church  were  to  appoint  a  standing 
committee  on  "Get-Acquainted"  soci- 


als and  picnics,  with  a  view  of  stimu- 
lating and  assisting  the  regular  Ward 
Amusement  Committee.  In  several 
wards  such  committees  have  existed 
for  quite  a  while,  and  are  proving 
very  valuable  to  the  community,  not 
only  by  bringing  public  amusements 
to  a  higher  level  but  also  by  increas- 
ing the  attendance  upon  local  parents' 
classes.  Besides,  we  have  recently  had 
quite  a  number  of  discussions  in  our 
parents'  classes  regarding  different 
kinds  of  public  amusements,  and  their 
general  effect,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  these  discussions  have 
produced  definite  ideas  which  would 
be  very  valuable  to  the  Ward  Amuse- 
ment Committee,  and  would  be  a  war- 
rant for  parents  classes  in  tendering 
them  their  assistance. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  Stake 
and  Class  Supervisors  give  this  mat- 
ter their  immediate  consideration. 

The  following  is  Sister  Lamoreaux's 
report : 

Parents'  Class  Social. 

"That  the  Parents'  Class  as  institut- 
ed by  the  General  Board  of  Sunday 
Schools  is  making  rapid  strides  toward 
success  was  indicated  by  the  Parents' 
Class  of  Waterloo  Ward  in  a  "get- 
acquainted"  social,  given  recently  in 
the  ward  amusement  hall.  Over  one 
hundred  were  present.  The  following 
program  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention : 

"Beginning  promptly  at  8  o'clock, 
the  congregation  sang  two  appropriate 
hymns,  'Sowing,'  and  'School  Thy 
Feelings.'  The  opening  prayer  was 
offered  by  Patriarch  Harrison  Sperry. 

"A  splendid  paper,  'Does  the  Par- 
ents' Class  need  you?'  (an  invitation 
to  those  in  the  ward  not  yet  enrolled 
in  the  class),  was  given  by  Class  Su- 
pervisor  Wm.   Tillman. 
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"Sister  Libbie  Mauss  followed  with 
the  touching  poem  of  Will  Carleton's, 
'The  First  Settler's  Story.' 

"A  male  quartett,  'Where  is  my 
wandering  boy  tonight?'  was  given 
by  members  of  the  class. 

"Brother  A.  B.  Christensen,  Super- 
visor of  Parents'  Class  work  in  the 
Granite  Stake  spoke  on  Parental  Re- 
sponsibility. His  remarks,  strong, 
forceful,  and  always  to  the  point,  were 
highly  appreciated." 

"Sister  Libbie  B.  Sheets  sang  sweet- 
ly,   A  little  boy  in  blue.' 

"The  program  closed  with  an  excel- 
lent talk  from  Sister  Margaret  Mil- 
ler, on    'Home  Entertainment.' 

"Among  the  many  good  things  said 


during  the  evening,  none  were  more 
appreciated  than  her  earnest  plea  for  a 
place  in  the  home  for  the  boys. 

"Refreshments  were  then  served,  a 
unique  feature  being  popcorn,  in  small 
baskets,  made  of  dainty  paper  nap- 
kins. 

VA  few  rousing  games,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendent T.  G.  Woods,  followed  by  a 
grand  march,  and  dancing,  made  an 
evening  of  enjoyment  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  all  present. 

"Great  credit  is  due  the  retiring  class 
supervisor,  Brother  F.  I.  Mortensen, 
for  his  efforts  in  bringing  the  par- 
ents' of  the  ward  together  socially. 

"Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


Theological  Department. 


Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Chairman;  James  E.  Talmage,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 


St.  Paul. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  department 
to  discuss  briefly  points  that  may  come 
up  in  the  course  of  lessons  laid  out, 
covering  the  period  after  the  death  of 
Christ  and  during  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  As  we  are  now  dealing  with 
Paul,  it  is  fitting  that  we  make  some 
general  comments  on  him  before  mak- 
iny  any  observation  on  the  details  of 
the  out-lined  lessons.  His  biography 
is  compiled  from  two  sources,  viz : 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
from  his  own  letters.  Even  the  full- 
est scriptural  narrative  in  the  plain 
words  with  which  it  is  written,  is  not 
complete,  for  Paul  brings  us  into  con- 
tact with  some  new  phase  of  ancient 
life  in  every  new  place  that  he  goes 
in  his  extensive  missionary  journey. 
Secular  history  concerning  the  cities 
and  countries  visited,  gives  us  a  wider 
view  of  what  he  really  encountered — 
what  sights  he  saw, — what  men  he 
met, — what  philosophies  he  coped  with 
and  what  customs  he  learned  and  used. 

He  was  himself  well  educated,  not 
in  books  alone,  but  in  ability  to  adjust 


himself  to  new  conditions.  He,  like 
Isaiah,  knew  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  city  people,  and  like  Amos,  he 
knew  the  struggles  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, he  himself  devoting,  because  of 
his  education,  much  time  to  the  larger 
cities  of  his  time.  In  order  to  properly 
understand  Paul's  successes  and  trou- 
bles, we  should  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  that  time,  and 
the  system  of  provinces ;  of  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  Jews.  In  a  word, 
we  should  know  the  things  and  men 
among  whom  he  moved  in  his  travels. 
It  is  well  to  have  maps  and  geo- 
graphical descriptions  offered  to  the 
class  covering  the  routes  taken  by  land 
and  by  sea,  thus  placing  as  well  as  pos- 
sible the  students  into  the  environ- 
ments of  the  places  visited.  After 
all,  the  narrative,  the  travels,  the  ad- 
ventures of  St.  Paul  are  of  small  ac- 
count compared  with  his  own  letters. 
The  narratives  are  necessary  to  show 
the  real  motives  of  the  letters, 
but  the  letters  show  the  man,  his  meth- 
od of  thought,  his  heart  and  qualities. 
By  his  letters  we  know  what  he  was. 
His   enemies   regarded   his  letters  as 
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"weighty  and  powerful."  We  see  in 
them  his  powerful  intellect,  his  knowl- 
edge of  natural  theology  and  moral 
philosophy. 

The  work  of  translation  from  an 
ancient  writer  is  no  easy  task,  and 
should  be  given  some  attention.  A 
quotation  from  "Saint  Paul"  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  will  show  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  line : 

"The  meaning  of  an  anceint  writer  may 
he  rendered  into  a  modern  language  in 
three  ways :  either,  first,  by  a  literal  ver- 
sion ;  or,  secondly,  by  a  free  translation ; 
or,  thirdly,  by  a  paraphrase.  A  recent  speci- 
men of  the  first  method  may  be  found  in 
the  corrected  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Corinthians,  by  Professor 
Stanley ;  of  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians 
by  Professor  Ellicott,  and  of  the  Thes- 
salonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  by 
Professor  Jowett ;  all  of  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work.  The  experiment  of  these  transla- 
tions (ably  executed  as  they  are)  has  con- 
firmed the  view  above  expressed  of  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  such  a  literal  render- 
ing ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  though 
they  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  yet  they  leave  an  English  reader 
in  more  hopeless  bewilderment  as  to  St. 
Paul's  meaning  than  that  version  itself.  Of 
the  third  course  (that  of  paraphrase),  an 
axcellent  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  Prof. 
Stanley'.s  paraphrases  of  the  Corinthian 
Epistles.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way 
than  this  of  conveying  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  Epistles  to  an  English  reader ; 
but  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  biog- 
raphy of  St.  Paul,  in  which  not  only  his 
general  meaning,  but  his  every  sentence 
and  every  clause,  should,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble be  given.  There  remains  the  inter- 
mediate course  of  a  free  translation,  which 
is  that  adopted  in  the  present  work :  nor 
does  there  seem  any  reason  why  a  trans- 
lation of  St.  Paul  should  be'  rendered  inac- 
curate by  a  method  which  would  generally 
be  adopted  in  a  translation  of  Thucydides." 

Convention  Notes. 

At  the  convention  of  Bear  River,  Box 
Elder  and  Malad  stakes,  held  in  Brigham 
City  on  Sunday,  March  13th,  the  Theo- 
logical department  was  an  interesting  and 
profitable  section.  The  attendance  in  this 
department  was  excellent.  Another 
splendid  feature  was  that  all  papers  were 
ready,  and  therefore  the  program  was 
completely  carried  out — tbanks  to  the 
good  brethren  who  were  assigned  parts 


thereon.  The  spirit  of  helpfulness  was 
manifest  throughout  and  much  good  will 
undoubtedly  result.  The  good  people  of 
Brigham  City  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  they^han- 
dled  the  convention. 

In  preparing  for  participation  in  the 
conventions  it  is  greatly  desired  that  each 
worker  will  gather  all  the  material  possi- 
ble so  as  to  be  able  to  offer  direct,  spe- 
cific suggestions  for  the  solving  of  the 
problems  that  will  be  discussed.  The 
papers,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  to  the  point, 
illustrating  just  how  the  writers  think 
the  work  should  be  done. 

If  each  person  will  come  with  his  mind 
filled  with  clear  cut  ideas  as  to  what  he 
wants  to  know  and  be  able  also  to  give 
his  own  experience  in  theological  depart- 
ment work  the  good  that  will  result  will 
be  very  great. 

Milton  Bennion. 

Milton  Bennion,  a  fairly  good  por- 
trait of  whom  accompanies  this 
sketch,  is  a  son  of 
John  Bennion,  and 
Mary  T.  Bennion, 
and  was  born  on 
the  7th  day  of  June, 
1870,  at  Taylors- 
ville.  Salt  Lake 
County,   Utah. 

His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  in 
Taylorsville,  where 
he  sue  cessfully 
passed  the  various 
grades  of  the  Dis 
trict  School. 

In  1898,  he  mar- 
ried Cora  Lindsay,  daughter  of  Joa.  S 
Lindsay,  of  Taylorsville,  and  their 
home  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  five  children. 

Aside  from  religious  duties,  in 
which  he  was  always  conscientious, 
Brother  Bennion  has  devoted  his  life 
to  educational  work. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  in  1897,  and  soon  af- 
ter became  principal  of  the  Branch 
Normal  School,  at  Cedar  City,  a  posi- 
tion held  by  him  until  1900.  From 
1898  to  1900,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
From    1900  to   1901,   Elder   Bennion 
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was  a  student  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  In  1901  he  became  assist- 
ant Professor  of  Pedagogy,  and  later 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  He  still  holds  the 
last  named  position. 

As  an  active  worker  in  the  Church, 
Elder  Bennion  has  always  shown  zeal 
and  energy.  When  but  a  youth  of 
nineteen  years,  he  began  (Nov. 
1889),  a  successful  mission  in  New 
Zealand,  and  his  labors  were  filled 
with  honor  for  the  young  missionary. 
He  returned  in  1893,  via  Europe,  vis- 
iting Egypt,  and  spending  a  month  in 
Palestine,  enroute.  In  1898,  he  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  classes 
in  the  Cedar  City  Sunday  School,  for 
the  training  of  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers. In  June,  1901,  he  was  sustained 
as  a  member  of  the  Granite  Stake  Sun- 
day School  Board.  In  the  autumn  of 
1901,  he  was  named  by  the  General 
Board,  as  Superintendent  of  the  "Uni- 


versity Sunday  School,"  held  at  the 
L.  D.  S.  University,  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Latter- 
day  Saint  families,  who  had'  come  to 
Salt  Lake  to  attend  educational  insti- 
tutions of  secondary  and  higher  grade. 
From  1904  to  1908,  he  was  again  a 
member  of  the  Granite  Stake  Sunday 
School  Board,  and  from  1908  to  1909. 
was  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  class  work,  in  the  same  stake.  In 
October,  1909,  his  Board  reluctantly 
released  him  to  answer  the  call  made 
for  his  services  by  the  General  Board. 
He  has  been  assigned  to  the  Theolog- 
ical department. 

In  responding  to  every  requirement 
of  duty,  Milton  Bennion  has  been  a 
shining  example  to  the  youth  of  Zion ; 
and  we  feel  to  congratulate  the  Gen- 
eral Board  on  securing  the  services  of 
such  a  man  to  assist  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  this  great  Sunday 
School  work. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Henry  Peterson,  Chairman;  James  IV.  Ure,  Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 


HOW  CAN   WE  INTEREST  THE  BOYS  t 

A  visit  to  a  Second  Intermediate 
class  in  a  good  Sunday  School  in  one 
of  our  large  towns,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  in  the  class,  suggested  and 
furnished  the  material  for  this  short 
article. 

Mention  is  made  of  it  here,  not  be- 
cause the  sight  was  new  or  peculiar — 
it  is  a  type  of  what  can  be  seen  even 
in  our  best  schools  throughout  Zion. 

In  the  class  in  question,  there  were 
ten  girls  and  only  two  boys,  and  the 
two  boys  present  themselves  seemed 
ripe  for  "falling  out."  They  were 
restless  and  inattentive.  They  took  no 
active  part  in  the  class  exercise.  They 
were,  in  fact,  a  disturbing  element. 
Several  times,  all  unobserved  by  the 
teacher,  one  of  them  pulled  the  coat 
sleeve  of  a  girl  sitting  in  front  of  him 
trying  to  pay  attention.     Not  succeed- 


ing in  this  way  to  get  her  notice,  he 
procured  a  pin  with  which  to  prick 
her  arm.  All  these  things  the  other 
boy  noticed  with  evident  appreciation. 
These  things  continued  in  this  small 
class  of  twelve,  while  the  observer  was 
in  the  room.  Not  a  moment  of  seri- 
ous attention  did  these  boys  give  to 
the  work  in  hand.  A  little  later,  when 
the  writer  had  gone  to  another  room, 
he  saw  the  boys  through  the  window. 
Tiring  of  the  class,  they  had  gone  out 
to  wear  away  the  rest  of  the  time  there. 
How  long  will  these  boys  continue 
their  attendance  at  Sunday  School? 
Till  they  grow  old  enough  to  resist 
the  parental  authority  in  the  home 
which  had  sent  them  there.  Where 
were  the  other  boys  that  should  have 
been  there?  They  had  presumably 
ripened  in  this  process  a  little  sooner, 
and  had  already  dropped  out.  What 
is   the   outlook    for   the   future?     Let 
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each  Second  Intermediate  teacher  an- 
swer this  from  observation  made,  and 
honestly  judged  in  his  own  class. 

One  condition  observed  was  this : 
A  good  separate  room  for  the  class 
where  no  noise  or  disturbance  from 
the  outside  molested  the  recitation — 
a  room  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  class  of  about  the  right  size,  warm, 
well  ventilated,  and  otherwise  com- 
fortable. Another  feature  was  this : 
There  were  two  teachers  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 
They  seemed  well  prepared  with  the 
work  in  hand.  There  was,  however, 
but  one  Book  of  Mormon  in  evidence, 
and  that  one  in  the  hand  of  the  teach- 
er conducting  the  work.  These  teach- 
ers, willing  and  dutiful,  but  not  pro- 
fessionally trained,  and  evidently  not 
wisely  supervised,  had  shouldered  the 
tremendous  task  of  teaching  that  class 
and  of  trying  to  instill  a  love  for  the 
literature  of  that  book — for  such 
should  be  one  of  our  general  aims — 
without  bringing  the  pupils  into  direct 
contact  with  the  literature  itself. 

Are  we  so  deeply  habituated  to  that 
method  of  talking  to  the  class,  and 
telling  the  contents  of  choice  liter- 
ature to  our  pupils  that  we  cannot 
change  and  bring  the  pupil  into  con- 
tact with  the  literature?  Are  we  so 
taken  up  with  one  or  two  who  follow 
us  that  we  cannot  see  that  we  are  los- 
ing the  interest  of  others? 

Let  us  begin  now  to  feel  after  the 
absent  boys,  to  study  how  to  interest 
them,  and  perform  the  mission  and 
bear  the  responsibility  placed  upon  us, 
and  the  Lord  will  surely  come  to  our 
aid.  and  we  shall  see  the  results  of 
our  labors. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  first  two  lessons  in  this  depart- 
ment for  the  month  of  April  deal 
with  the  Prophet  Elisha.  They  are, 
therefore,  closely  connected  with  the 
lessons  for  the  month  of  March.  In 
order  to  succeed  well  in  teaching  these 
lessons  teachers,  not  already  familiar 
with  this  part  of  the  history  of  Israel, 


would  do  well  to  read  beforehand  the 
works  of  Elisha  in  II  Kings,  second  to 
the  tenth  chapters  inclusive.  This  would 
enable  the  teachers  to  select  the  matter 
historically  most  important  and  inter- 
esting to  the  class.  It  would  add  much 
to  the  clearness  of  the  teacher's  work 
if  he  would  give  the  leading  events 
of  Elisha's  life  in  an  interesting  way 
at  the  outset.  Then  he  could  select 
two  or  three  of  the  most  interesting 
events  for  more  careful  study  and 
discussion  in  the  class  with  the  pu- 
pils. These  points  for  more  careful 
study  should  be  such  that  the  teacher 
can  throw  interest  into  them,  and  make 
them  interesting  to  the  class.  They 
should  be  well  selected  and  short,  so 
that  they  may  be  read  with  the  pupils 
in  the  class.  (To  this  end  the  pupils 
should  be  supplied  with  books.)  If 
this  reading  is  done  in  the  class,  the 
pupils  can  easily  be  led  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  read,  and  a  little 
reading  will  thus  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  class. 

In  these  lessons  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  Elisha  in  a  certain 
sense  completes  the  work  started  by 
his  great  predecessor  Elijah.  The  lat- 
ter introduced,  by  the  help  of  God,  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  Baal-wor- 
ship, brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel,  a 
Zidonian  princess,  who  married  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel.  (See  March  Juvenile 
and  lessons  for  March.)  Through  her 
zeal  for  this  idolatrous  religion,  Baal- 
worship  had  almost  superseded  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  when  Elijah 
came  with  his  divine  lessons  and  mir- 
acles. 

Into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  Baal- 
worship  was  introduced  by  Athaliah,  a 
daughter  of  Jezebel,  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  her  mother,  who 
married  the  king  of  Judah.  She  toler- 
ated the  worship  of  the  god  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  to  forward  the  worship 
of  her  own  gods,  she  caused  the  beau- 
tiful temple,  built  by  Solomon,  to  be 
partly  torn  down  for  materials  to  build 
a  house  of  worship  for  her  own  re- 
ligion.     (II   Kings  8:25-27.) 
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Elisha,  when  the  proper  time  came, 
sent  a  young  prophet  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  of  Israel.  As  king,  though  not  a 
zealous  worshiper  himself,  Jehu  put 
an  end  to  Baal-worship  by  putting  to 
death  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  Judah, 
who  had  permitted  their  queens  to  in- 
troduce the  idolatrous  religion.  They 
put  to  death  the  priests  and  followers 
of  Baal,  and  destroyed  the  idols  and 
temples. 

In  anointing  the  new  king  Elisha 
thus  forwarded  the  movement  started 
by  Elijah  for  the  overthrow  of  idol- 
atry. 

Note :  The  cursing  of  the  so-called  "lit- 
tle children,"  mentioned  in  II  Kings  2 :  24, 


seems  a  little  severe  in  our  milder  age. 
But,  on  careful  study,  it  is  found  by  those 
who  read  Hebrew,  that  the,^  were  probably 
not  "little  children,"  but  young  men  who 
scoffed  at  him.  Geikie  says  that  the  same 
word  is  used  of  Solomon  when  he  was  at 
least  twenty  years  old ;  and  of  Jeremiah, 
when  called  to  be  a  prophet;  and  of  the 
companion  of  King  Rehoboam,  when  he, 
himself,  was  forty  years  old.  The  inci- 
dent, moreover,  happened  at  Bethel.  That 
was  the  religious  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  where  a  temple  had  been  built  in  op- 
position to  the  temple  and  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  where  a  system  of  idolatry  had 
been  established  instead  of  the  true  wor- 
ship of  the  Deliverer  of  Israel,  established 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was  there  that  God  cor- 
rected with  a  speedy  judgment  the  ir- 
reverent jeers  of  a  lot  of  young  men  hurled 
at  His  prophet. 


FirSt  Intermediate  Department. 

Ceo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Wm.  D.  Owen,  Josiali  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


TREE   PLANTING. 

In  the  preceding  articles  in  this  de- 
partment much  attention  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  outlined  lessons,  and  to 
books.  We  believe  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  repeat  in  our  April  issue 
hints  already  given  to  assist  in  the  reg- 


ularly outlined  work  for  the  month. 
Instead  of  this,  we  feel  that  it  will  be 
particularly  appropriate  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  teachers  to  a  most  time- 
ly topic,  namely,  the  study  of  trees, 
and  the  advantage  of  having  all  chil- 
dren interested  in  tree  planting. 
In  some  parts  of  the  old  world,  par- 
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ticularly  in  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany,  forestry  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  state'  of  perfection.  In  those 
countries  even  private  owners  of  for- 
ests are  not  permitted  to  fell  the  trees 
indiscriminately,  but  are  required  to 
remove  only  those  of  a  certain  size 
and  dimension,  and  are  also  required 
to  replace  each  tree  by  a  sapling. 

Along  the  streets  of  some  parts  of 
Germany,  fruit  trees  are  planted,  and 
serve  not  only  to  ornament  the  streets 
and  afford  a  grateful  shade  to  the 
passer-by,  but  also  yield  bounteously. 

Regulations  made  forbidding  boys 
and  others  to  steal  this  fruit  are  very 
stringent.  And  in  the  main  the  law 
is  rigidly  enforced  and  greatly  re- 
spected. When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  no- 
tice is  given  that  the  official  in  charge 
will  sell  fruit  on  a  certain  tree  at  an 
appointed  time,  and  people  bid  for  the 
fruit,  and  remove  it  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  officer. 

In  our  own  land,  the  government  is 
now  making  every  effort  to  husband 
the  forests,  and  to  induce  the  people  to 
engage  in  advanced  horticulture. 

About  a  generation  ago  under  the 
example  and  advice  of  Secretary  Mor- 
ton, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Arbor  Day  was  instituted.  This  day  is 
now  a  legal  holiday  in  practically  all  of 
the  western  states  of  the  Union,  and 
in  many  of  the  older  states.  It  is  per- 
haps no  exaggeration  to  say  that  on 
next  Arbor  Day  millions  of  trees  will 
be  planted  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  our  own  state  this  is  not  a 
new  custom.  President  Brigham 
Young  and  his  associates  did  all  in 
their  power,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  encourage  the  Latter-day 
Saints  to  plant  trees.  This  custom  has 
been  adhered  to  in  every  place  where 
they  have  located.  This  custom  made 
Salt  Lake  City,  even  in  pioneer  days, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the 
West,  and  commanded  the  admiration 
of  every  traveler  who  crossed  the 
dreary  plains  to  find  here  in  this  valley 
a  city  of  homes  and  gardens  with 
broad     streets     lined     with     beautiful 


shade  trees  fed  by  clear  streams  of 
water  from  the  mountains. 

Arbor  Day  in  our  state  comes  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  and 
we  believe  that  all  boys  and  girls  can, 
with  profit,  have  their  attention  drawn 
to  this  custom  of  tree  planting,  and  at 
least  part  of  one  session  of  the  class 
can  be  occupied  in  studying  trees  of 
the  neighborhood.  Have  each  pupil 
bring  a  branch  of  his  favorite  tree. 
Teachers  should  qualify  themselves  in 
advance  so  that  they  will  know  every 
variety  presented — both  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees. 

To  a  lover  of  trees  nothing  is  more 
pleasant  than  work  connected  with 
planting,  pruning  and  training  trees 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  home 
surroundings  pleasant.  We  regret  to 
say  that  in  some  places  men  have  been 
known  to  live  for  years  without  plant- 
ing a  single  tree.  We  have  never 
known  the  boy  or  girl  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  study  of  trees.  Notice  should 
be  given  a  week  ahead  so  that  pupils 
can  select  their  samples,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  this  be  done  a  week  or 
two  before  Arbor  Day. 

In  the  early  pioneer  days  the  trees 
planted  were  usually  native  trees  of 
quick  growth,  but  later  the  Presidency 
of  the  Church  urged  our  people  to  use 
hardwood  trees  or  those  particularly 
adapted  to  the  neighborhood  in  which 
planted.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  are  the  Maples.  Two  or  three  na- 
tive varieties  are  found  in  our  moun- 
tains. Other  varieties  include  the  soft 
Maple,  the  Sugar  Maple,  and  the  Nor- 
way Maple,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all.  Then  there  are 
Elm,  Ash,  and  the  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical Horse  Chestnut  with  its  splen- 
did flowers  of  both  red  and  white ;  the 
Sycamore  with  its  great  broad  leaves, 
the  Box  Elder,  and  many  of  the  softer 
woods. 

Tie  advantage  of  fruit  trees  might 
be  pointed  out.  The  boys  and  girls 
can  describe  their  favorite  fruits  suit- 
ed to  the  locality  in  which  they  live, 
and   explain  the  advantages   of  each. 
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Also  something  of  the  methods  of 
planting,  habits  of  growth,  and  the 
yield  that  may  be  obtained  by  intelli- 
gent methods  and  energy. 

In  many  of  the  great  fruit  shows 
of  Irrigated  America,  fruits  produced 
in  communities  made  up  mostly  of  our 
people,  have  taken  many  prizes;  and, 
in  fact,  have  generally  excelled.  The 
first-class  fruits,  however,  are  not 
raised   by   all,   and   the   advantage   of 


raising  the  choice  fruit  should  be  im- 
pressed. In  this  way  another  lesson 
may  be  taught;  viz.,  that  it  is  better 
to  do  whatever  is  done  well  than  to 
do  it  in  haste  and  without  exhibiting 
care  and  effort.  For  in  life,  people 
see  the  work  we  do  or  the-  product  we 
produce  and  judge  us  by  the  results 
and  not  by  the  speed  with  which  we 
do  the  work. ' 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Department. 

Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Wm.  A.  Morton,  Robert  L.  McGhie. 


CONVENTION    NOTES. 

In  the  Primary  and  Kindergarten  de- 
partments the  sessions  of  the  first  district 
convention,  held  at  Brigham  City,  were 
most  successful. 

The  papers  read  were  able,  full  of  spirit, 
and  to  the  point.  Discussions  were  not  so 
lively.  Let's  crowd  our  heads  with  sug- 
gestions and  questions,  even  if  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  prepare  papers. 

Don't  fail  us  with  your  papers,  even  if 
you  yourself  may  be  compelled  to  be  ab- 
sent. 

Let  us  have  our  papers  on  ''Pictures"  as 
well  illustrated  in  each  convention,  as  they 
were  at  Brigham  City. 

A  good  time's  coming :  get  ready  for  your 
own  convention. 

PARAMOUNT  INTEREST. 

B\<  Ethel  Simons,  of  the  Ensign  Stake 
Board. 

How  to  get  the  best  good  out  of 
Sunday  School  work  is  ever  a  prob- 
lem with  Sunday  School  teachers. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Departments,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  constant  point 
from  which  to  begin.  The  mind  of 
the  very  young  child  is  so  active  and 
changeful,  that  what  appeals  to  it  at 
one  time  proves  uninteresting  and 
hence  ineffectual  at  another.  A  child 
will  be  interested.  His  mind,  spirit, 
and  whole  physical  body  work  along 
the  line  of  his  greatest  interest.    Then 


if  we  would  gain  and  hold  his  atten- 
tion we  must  make  our  subject,  our 
work,  our  Sunday  School  of  para- 
mount interest  to  him.  How  to  do  this 
must  be  with  each  teacher  an  indi- 
vidual question  which  only  an  under- 
standing of  child-nature  and  a  work- 
ing experience  can  answer.  But  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  that  we  must 
first  meet  a  child  on  his  own  ground, 
then  lead  him,  raise  him  to  the  de- 
sired level.  To  interest  him  we  must 
understand  him ;  to  understand  him  we 
must  sympathize  with  him.  Go  with 
him  into  the  happenings  of  his  every 
day  life.  They  are  of  importance  and 
consequence  to  him,  and  must  be  to 
you,  if  you  gain  his  love  and  confi- 
dence. "Let  us  love  these  little  peo- 
ple. Remember  it  is  no  trifle  when 
tl\ese  little  souls,  so  fresh  from  God's 
hands,  can  love  us." 

Respect  this  confidence.  Be  in  earn- 
est. Really,  truly  mean  and  love  what 
you  teach.  Children  so  easily  detect 
insincerity.  It  is  such  a  far  reach- 
ing wrong  to  cause  them  to  doubt 
even  though  for  an  instant.  You  are 
the  mediator  between  their  home  life 
and  the  whole  outside  unknown  social 
world.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
way  they  first  view  it.  What  teacher 
hasn't  experienced  the  joy  of  a  little 
hand  slipped  so  shyly,  yet  so  trust- 
ingly, into  hers. 
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"Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  would  reach ; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech." 

Let  joy  ever  be  the  mainspring  of 
your  effort.  "Be  heedful  ever  to  have 
cheerfulness,  for  it  becometh  not  a  ser- 
vant of  God  to  show  madness  and  a 
troubled  countenance."  Be  child-like 
but  never  childish.  A  child  admires 
sweet,  gentle  firmness  and  strength, 
and  as  readily  detects  weakness  or  in- 
ability masked  by  foolish  mannerisms. 
Let  us  always  remember  a  child  is  a 
miniature  man,  whose  spirit  may  be 
ages  older  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
Just  here  let  me  say  we  do  not  give 
childhood  enough  credit  for  religious 
power.  Souls  take  in  what  minds 
cannot  interpret.  The  feeling  of  com- 
munity which  unites  the  child  at  first 
with  Mother,  Father,  and  Family  is 
the  germ  of  all  genuine  religiousness, 
of  all  genuine  endeavor  after  union 
with  the  Eternal,  with  God.  The  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  give  Biblical  facts  as  to  create 
a  love  and  atmosphere  for  the  truth 
and  knowledge  portrayed,  and  make 
the  application  to  our  own  lives.  We 
are  striving  for  soul  training.  How 
are  we  to  have  the  child  get  this  from 
the  study  of  Bible  stories?  Again,  I 
say,  make  it  of  paramount  interest  to 
him.  But  how?  Now  in  the  spring, 
all  nature  invites  him  into  the  live,  liv- 
ing world  of  today.  He  is  so  akin  to 
his  little  brothers  of  the  soil  and  air, 
the  shooting  dandelion  and  flying 
birds.  The  same  exuberance  of  life 
is  springing  up  in  all — inspired  by 
the  first  bright  warm  sunshine.  If 
we  are  now  to  interest  him  in  Bible 
stories  of  men  long  dead,  deeds  long 
forgotten,  except  as  history,  we  must 
bring  out  of  them  the  same  sunshine 
and  bird-song  that  he  would  get 
alone  with  nature,  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Sunday  School  room.  This  can 
readily  be  done  when  we  ourselves, 
as    teachers,    realize   that    nature    has 


been  beautiful  throughout  the  ages, 
and  that  all  the  Biblical  characters 
lived  so  near  to  it.  If  we  successfully 
bring  this  to  the  child,  from  it  and 
through  it,  we  can  lead  him  to  the 
unknown,  and  make  it  familiar  to  him 
also. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK  FOR  THE  MONTH 
OF    MAY. 

[We    are    indebted    to    Sister    Marion    A. 
Belnap,  of  Ogden,  for  the  following 
Kindergarten   lessons.] 

Note:  The  text  of  the  fourth  les- 
son in  April  should  be  III  Nephi  xi :  1- 
17,  and  xvii :  1-10,  instead  of  the  one 
given. 

This  question  has  been  asked : 
"Why  is  not  the  lesson,  'The  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,'  to  be  given  on 
Easter  Sunday,  March  27?"  I  feel 
that  Easter  Sunday  would  not  be  com- 
plete without,  at  least,  a  short  story 
of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection. 
But,  in  order  to  give  these  lessons  in 
detail,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave 
out  the  third  and  fourth  lessons  in 
March,  and  substitute  for  them  the 
"Death  of  Jesus,"  and  "The  Resur- 
rection," which  are  the  first  two  les- 
sons for  April.  Then,  to  complete  the 
work  for  April,  the  third  and  fourth 
lessons  of  March  would  be  substituted. 
This  would  necessitate  bringing  both 
lessons,  which  happened  before  the 
death  of  Christ,  in  after  the  Book  of 
Mormon  lessons,  which  happened  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  thus  causing  con- 
fusion in  the  child's  mind. 

The  better  way,  I  believe,  is  to  have 
instead  of  the  nature  talk  on  March  27, 
a  short  story  of  the  Death  and  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  told  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  song,  en- 
titled _  "At  Easter  Time.'  Other  ap- 
propriate exercises,  pertaining  to 
Easter,  could  also  be  given  without 
interfering  with  the  lesson,  "The  Last 
Supper."  Such  a  talk  would  be  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  work 
planned  for  the  month  of  April. 
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NATURE   WORK   FOR   MAY. 

All  the  birds  have  returned  from 
their  winter  homes,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  are  out  on  the  trees,  and  gay 
colored  wild  flowers  cover  the  hills. 
What  a  beautiful  world  God  has  given 
us  to  enjoy.  All  nature  expresses  His 
goodness  and  glory. 


Song — "Who  Taught  the  Birds." 
Rest  exercise. 

Busy  little  fingers,   never,  never  still. 
Help    them    Heavenly    Father,    always    do 
Thy  will. 

(Raise  hands  above  head,  and  move 
fingers.     Then  fold  in  lap.) 


Moderato. 


WHO    TAUGHT   THE    BIRD? 

Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Subject:  Christ's  Ministry  Among 
the  Nephites. 

■     Text — III  Nephi  xvii :  11-25  ;  xvm  : 
1-11;  35-39. 

This  lesson  is  a  review  and  a  new 
lesson ;  also  "The  Blessing  of  the  Ne- 
phite  Children,"  "The  Institution  of 
the  Sacrament  on  this  Continent,"  and 
"The  Ascension  into  Heaven,"  devel- 
op the  same  truths  as  lessons  three  and 
four  in  March,  and  lesson  three  in 
April,  respectively.  Christ  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  His  mission  was  not 
to  the  people  of  the  far  east  alone,  but 
also  to  many  faithful  souls  in  our  own 
land,  who  had  patiently  looked  for- 
ward to  His  coming. 

Illustration— "Spring  in  the  Apple 
Tree." 

SPRING  IN  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

By  A.  H.  Littell 

One  bright  morning,  in  spring,  the 
sunbeams  came  down  to  visit  the  apple 
trees  in  the  orchard.  The  leaves  were 
putting  on  their  green  dresses  and 
the  baby  apple  buds  were  just  waking 
up  Some  of  them  had  on  their 
dresses  of  pure  white.  They  had  a 
happy  time,  for  the  bees  and  the  but- 
terflies came  to  visit  them,  and  the 
robins  sang  very  cheerfully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  had  built  a 
snug  nest  among  the  branches,  and 
they  took  very  good  care  of  the  five 
eggs  tucked  away  under  Mrs.  Robnrs 
warm  wings.  One  little  cocoon  cradle 
hung  from  a  twig,  near  the  robins 
nest.  Mrs.  Robin  said:  "I  hope  my 
birdies  will  wake  up  before  that  but- 
terfly creeps  out  of  its  cocoon  cradle— 
they  will  be  so  pleased  to  see  it.  Robin 
and  I  worked  very  busily  to  gather 
pieces  of  twigs,  and  hay,  and  hair  to 
weave  them  into  a  safe  nest.  We  had 
a  happy  time  building  the  nest;  and 
we  shall  have  such  a  happy  family  in 
our  little  home  when  the  birdies  wake 

up." 

Every  clay  the  wind  came  to  sing 
among  the   apple   tree  branches,   and 


the  sunbeams  shone  very  warm  among 
the  little  apple  buds,  and  the  cocoon 
cradle  and  the  bird's  nest.  They 
called  again  and  again,  "Spring  has 
come  !  wake  up  !  wake  up  !" 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Robin  heard  a 
little  crackling  noise  under  her  wing, 
and  the  eggs  began  to  move.  Then 
she  heard  a  little  voice  say  "Peep !" 
very  softly.  What  do  you  think  had 
happened  ? 

Yes,  two  little  robins  were  waking 
up  and  cracking  the  egg  shells,  and 
putting  out  two  little  heads.  Four 
bright  eyes  looked  about  with  wonder 
at  the  beautiful  white  apple  blossoms, 
and  the  sunshine.  Very  soon,  three 
more  robins  waked  up,  and  six  more 
bright  eyes  looked  and  saw  a  very 
happy  mother  robin ;  and  they  all  cud- 
dled under  her  warm  feathers,  while 
Mr.  Robin  flew  about  very  busily 
gathering  food  for  his  family. 

The  little  robins  watched  the  co- 
coon cradle  rocking  in  the  breeze,  and 
often  said,  "Mamma,  what  is  that  lit- 
tle think  swinging  up  there  ?" 

Mamma  Robin  said,  ''That  is  a  ba- 
by's cradle.  Watch,  and  you  will  see 
the  baby  wake  up  and  crawl  out  soon. 
That  baby  learns  to  fly  very  quickly. 
When  your  wings  have  grown  strong- 
er and  your  feathers  have  grown  long- 
er, I  will  teach  you  how  to  fly."  That 
made  the  little  robins  very  glad,  for 
they  wanted  to  fly  like  Mother  Robin. 

As  they  watched  the  cocoon,  one 
morning,  they  saw  a  little  head  peep 
out,  and  then— what  do  you  think  they 
saw  next?  Yes,  a  beautiful  butterfly, 
with  golden-brown  wings.  They 
wanted  to  fly  up  to  the  butterfly,  but 
they  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  use 
their  wings. 

Mother  Robin  said,  "Tomorrow  the 
big  tree  wants  everyone  to  come  to  a 
party.  Birds  and  bees  are  coining  to 
sing ;  butterflies  are  coming,  and  the 
violets,  buttercups  and  snowdrops  that 
live  down  in  the  grass,  under  the  tree 
will  be  there,  too,  with  their  smiling 
faces.      You   may  fly   down   there   to 
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see  them.  Uh  !  we  shall  have  a  happy 
time. 

The  little  birdies  were  so  glad  and 
talked  so  fast  that  they  were  not  at 
all  sleepy  that  night.  They  wanted 
the  morning  to  come  qnickly.  The 
next  morning  they  were  awake  very 
early ;  the  wind  carried  all  the  invita- 
tions, and  when  all  the  guests  were 
gathered  at  the  big  apple  tree,  he 
played  some  soft  music.  Everyone 
tried  to  make  the  others  happy.  The 
birdies  sang  and  flowers  smiled. 
When  the  little  robins  succeeded  in 
using  their  wings  as  Mother  Robin 
showed  them  how  to  do.  they  flew 
down  among  the  flowers  and  spent  a 
very  happy  day,  and  thought  it  a  very 
beautiful   world,   all   about  them. 

The  next  day  the  wind  took  off  the 
baby  apples'  white  dresses,  because 
the  baby  apples  had  now  become  large 
enough  to  wear  their  green  work 
dresses. 

The  tree  said :  "This  reminds  one 
of  the  party  we  had  last  autumn." 
"All  the  leaves  put  on  their  golden, 
yellow  and  brown  dresses."  "The 
leaves  had  worked  very  busily  and 
every  baby  bud  was  wrapped  up  safe 
and  warm  in  its  little  brown  blanket." 

The  tree  had  said,  "Catch  all  the 
sun-beams  that  you  can  to  tuck  in 
among  the  blankets,  for  the  baby  buds 
must  sleep  in  these  cradles  all  the 
long,  cold  winter,  and  1  will  stay  here 
to  take  care  of  them." 

Then  the  wind  came  flying  by,  and 
sang:  "Come  little  leaves,  come  with 
me ;  this  is  the  way."  Then  every  leaf 
let  go  the  tree  and  flew  away,  saying : 
"Goodbye,  dear  tree."  They  had  a 
happy  play,  and  then  went  fast  asleep 
in  their  warm  bed  under  the  tree. 

1  Have  a  cocoon  and  a  spray  of  ap- 
ple blossoms  to  show  the  children,  and 
talk  about. ) 

.MAY — SECOND    SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Liahona. 
Text— I  Nephi  16:1-16,28,29. 


Aim — A  compliance  with  the  Lord's 
will    brings    Divine   assistance. 

Note — Before  starting  out  on  this 
lesson,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell 
briefly  the  history  of  these  people  who 
received  the  Liahona. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Six  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  a  beau- 
tiful city.  The  Temple  of  the  Lord 
was  there,  but  most  of  the  people  were 
growing  wicked.  They  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  words  of  truth  that  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord  had  told  them. 
One  very  righteous  man  lived  there 
whose  name  was  Lehi.  He  had  a  wife 
and  several  children,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  money.  The  Lord  told  him 
to  go  and  tell  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
to  repent  and  do  right,  or  their  beauti- 
ful city  would  be  destroyed.  Lehi 
did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him,  but 
the  people  would  not  listen.  They 
became  angry  and  were  going  to  kill 
him,  so  the  Lord  told  him  to  take  his 
family  and  go  out  into  the  wilderness, 
and  leave  these  people  to  be  destroyed. 

There  was  another  good  man  there, 
whose  name  was  Ishmael,  and  he  had 
several  daughters.  So  the  Lord  com- 
manded Lehi  to  send  his  four  sons  af- 
ter Ishmael  and  his  daughters,  and 
ask  them  to  go  also.  Sometime  after 
they  all  departed  into  the  wilderness, 
several  marriages  between  the  two 
families  took  place.  Not  verv  long 
after  the  marriage  ceremonies  were 
over,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  spoke  unto 
Lehi  by  night,  telling  him  to  resume 
his   journey. 

These  people  had  obeyed  the  Lord; 
they  had  followed  out  His  instruc- 
tions, and  now  lie  was  ready  to  offer 
Divine  aid.  In  what  manner  was  this 
assistance  given  ? 

Application — How  can  little  chil- 
dren  do  the    father's   will? 

Illustration — "The  Lost  Pocket 
Knife."  (See  | cvknilk  I nstructor, 
Vol.  44,  p.  386.) 
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MAY THIRD    SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Breaking  of  the  Bow. 

Text— I  Nephi  16:  17-32. 

Note — If  these  lessons  are  taken  up 
in  a  chronological  order,  I  believe  it 
will  help  the  teachers  to  connect  them 
properly.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest 
that  this  lesson  be  given  before  the 
lesson,   "The   Building  of  the   Ship." 

Aim — A  compliance  with  the  Lord's 
will  brings  Divine  assistance. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Just  as  Lehi  was  the  most  prominent 
character  in  our  previous  lesson,  so 
Nephi  is  in  this  one.  It  seems  that 
the  company  would  travel  for  many 
days,  and  then  pitch  their  tents  and 
rest  for  awhile.  Nephi,  no  doubt,  was 
the  chief  hunter,  and  during  this  par- 
ticular stop,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  his  bow.  Why  did  this  effect 
the  whole  company? 

All  were  tired  and  hungry,  and  like 
most  people  in  this  condition,  they 
were  in  a  very  bad  humor.  As  a  re- 
sult all  murmured,  even  the  father. 
The  bow  and  arrow  Nephi  made  was 
something  like  the  ones  our  little  boys 
make.  As  soon  as  all  were  willing  to 
acknowledge  God,  and  to  do  His  will, 
directions  for  Nephi,  were  written  on 
the  Liahona. 

Application — We  can  do  the  will  of 
the  Father  by  offering  prayer  to  Him. 

Illustration — Re-tell  the  story,  "He- 
gave  Himself,"  (January  Juvenile, 
1910.) 

MAY — FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
Text— I  Nephi  17;  18:1-4. 
Aim — A  compliance  with  the  Lord's 
will  brings  Divine  assistance. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Lehi  and  his  followers  journeyed 
in  the  wilderness  for  eight  years. 
Several  little  children  were  born  dur- 
ing this  time,  and  the  Lord  blessed 


them,  and  their  mothers,  and  they  be- 
came strong  and  healthy.  Finally 
they  arrived  at  the  land  Bountiful, 
where  there  was  food  in  abundance. 
Here  it  was  that  Nephi's  brethren  be- 
gan to  ridicule  him,  because  he  had 
received  a  command  from  God  to  build 
a  ship.  Nephi  had  always  kept  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  he  knew 
that  the  Lord  would  assist  him  in  this. 
The  teacher  may  explain  how  the 
tools  for  the  ship  were  made.  In  what 
way  was  the  progress  of  the  ship  hin- 
dered, and  how  was  it  overcome? 
The  finished  ship  was  a  testimony  of 
what  truth? 

Application — We  can  do  the 
Father's  will  by  helping  our  baby  sis- 
ter up  w'.en  she  falls  down,  etc. 

Illustration — "The  King's  Gold- 
finch." 

THE   KING'S  GOLDFINCH. 

One  afternoon,  the  good  King 
Rhoud  went  to  take  his  customary 
walk  in  the  wood  of  Ledre,  with  his 
friend  Earl  Reigin,  who  felt  very 
much  alarmed  about  the  dangerous 
enemies  that  were  daily  multiplying 
themselves  in  the  king's  own  palace. 
He  urged  the  king  to  consider  some 
means  to  prevent  it,  and  to  send  im- 
mediately away  from  his  household 
any  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
treacherous  or  untrustworthy. 

As  they  were  talking  thus  earnestly 
and  walking  through  the  beautiful 
wood,  they  heard  something  scream 
piteously  in  a  tree. 

"It  is  only  a  little  bird,"  said  Reigin. 

"It  does  not  sing,  it  screams,"  said 
the  king.  "The  poor  thing  is  in  trou- 
ble." 

"Jet  it  scream,"  said  Reigin.  "Just 
now  we  have  more  important  affairs 
to  think  of  than  a  little  bird  in  a  tree." 

"The  nearest  duty  first,"  said  the 
king.  "There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant just  now.  This  is  God's  will." 
And  he  looked  up  into  the  tree. 

"It  is  impossible  to  rescue  it,"  said 
Reigin ;  "it  sits  too  high  up." 
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"In  the  Isle  of  Vivils,  I  have  learned 
to  climb  a  tree ;  and  am  not  yet  so  old 
that  I  have  forgotten  it." 

"But  there  are  no  branches  down 
below  on  the  trunk,"  urged  the  Earl. 

"Then  you  must  lift  me.  I  am  only 
a  small  man,  not  heavy  to  raise." 

"But.  if  you  fall  and  get  killed,  it 
would  be  an  eternal  shame  to  have 
it  said  that  our  king  lost  his  life  for 
the  sake  of  a  bird." 

"Many  have  lost  it  for  less,"  said 
the  king,  as  he  prepared  to  climb  the 
tree.  So  the  strong,  square  shoulders 
of  the  Earl  helped  to  lift  the  slender, 
agile  king  up  the  trunk ;  and  from 
thence  he  climbed  and  ventured  him- 
self out  on  the  uppermost  branch.  He 
came  down  safely  with  a  little  gold- 
finch in  his  hand.  It  had  caught  its 
little  leg  in  a  narrow  crevice  of  the 
wood,  and  could  not  fly  away. 

"It  shall  be  my  adopted  child,"  said 
the  king,  tenderly  stroking  the  feath- 
ers, "and  the  playmate  of  my  little 
son." 

He  took  the  bird  home,  and  had  a 
beautiful  cage  made  for  it.  "How 
childish  the  king  is!"  said  one  of  his 
most  faithful  warriors,  who  disap- 
proved of  his  giving  any  time  or 
thought  to  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
bird.  "At  the  moment  when  war  is  at 
the  door,  he  finds  time  to  save  a  little 
bird,  and  takes  care  of  it  himself. 
Does  he  not  carelessly  run  into  his 
own  misfortune?" 

Meanwhile,  their  desire  for  ven- 
geance never  slept.  The  death  of 
Rhoud  was  decided  upon.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  conspirators ; 
he  had  their  destiny  in  his  hands,  and 
he  must  soon  die.  They  had  secretly 
sworn  his  death,  and  by  promises  and 
threatening,  had  bribed  the  two  slaves 
that  waited  on  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
promising  them  liberty  and  great 
wealth  if  they  helped  in  the  king's 
destruction. 

One  day,  when  the  king  was  hunt- 
ing with  his  men,  an  oaken  plank  was 
loosened  in   the  ceiling  of  the  king's 


bed-chamber  over  his  head ;  and,  by 
some  ingenious  contrivance  they  had 
made  it  keep  in  its  place  until  some 
one  could  lower  it  down  from  the 
second  story  with  a  rope,  and  let  it 
fall.  The  king  could  thus  be  crushed 
on  his  couch,  and  the  whole  be  thought 
a  terrible  accident. 

The  king  returned  at  night,  late  and 
weary,  and  went  to  bed.  He  soon  was 
sound  asleep,  and  would  probably  nev- 
er have  risen  again,  had  not  the  little 
bird  by  its  screaming  suddenly  awak- 
ened him.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and,  col- 
lecting his  thoughts,  perceived  imme- 
diately that  he  had  forgotten  that  day 
to  give  the  little  creature  water  and 
food,  and  at  evening  was  so  overcome 
by  fatigue  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
it  then.  He  sprang  from  his  couch, 
saying: 

"Oh,  thou  poor  little  creature !  Did 
I  save  thy  life  only  to  let  thee  perish?" 
With  these  words,  he  poured  water 
into  the  little  glass  and  put  grain  in 
the  little  box. 

Just  then  the  plank  fell  from  the 
ceiling  with  tremendous  noise,  and 
striking  the  bed,  crushed  it  flat  to 
the  floor.  There  was  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  palace  yard ;  the  war- 
riors awoke  and  seized  their  swords, 
the  frightened  servants  rushed  in  with 
torches  shaking  in  their  trembling 
hands. 

"The  king  is  killed!"  they  cried, 
"King  Rhoud  is  crushed  to  pieces." 

But  there  stood  the  king  unhurt  and 
smiling,  with  the  bird-cage  in  his 
hand  ;  and  he  cried  out  to  them  : 

"Do  not  fear,  my  friends;  God  has 
kept  His  hand  over  me." 

When  Earl  Reigin  heard  how 
everything  had  happened,  how  the 
plank  had  fallen,  and  what  saved  the 
king,  he  stood  long  speechless.  Then, 
fixing  his  tearful  eyes  on  the  king,  he 
said: 

"I  shall  never  again  doubt  a  Divine 
Providence." 

Rhoud,  smiling,  answered : 

"Then    you    can    sec,    Reigin,    one 
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shomd  not  scorn  little  folks.  Can  a 
king  save  a  bird?  Then  the  bird  can 
also  save  the  king." 

MAY — F I  FT  II    S  U  N  DAY . 

Subject — Memorial   Day  Exercises. 
Text — United      States      History — 
Story  of  the  Civil  War. 

Aim — Heroic  effort  is  never  lost. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  May,  1868,'Gen.  Logan,  of  the  G. 
A.  R.,  issued  an  order,  naming  May 
30th  as  Decoration  Day.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  strewing  flowers,  or 
otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of 
comrades,  who  died  in  defense  of  their 
country,  during  the  late  rebellion,  and 
whose  bodies  lie  in  almost  every  city, 
village,  or  hamlet  churchyard  in  the 
land.  The  name  Decoration  Day  was 
later  changed  to -"Memorial  Day,''  the 
former  failing  to  express  the  feelings 
of  the  comrades,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
too  much  shallowness  for  such  a 
grand  service  as  has  been  inaugurated. 

We  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than 
honor  the  memory  of  departed  de- 
fenders of  our  flag,  and  in  doing  so, 
show  that  we  are  not  only  grateful  for 
what  they  did,  but  that  we  love  the  na- 
tion whose  banner  they  followed,-  and 
wish  to  do  something  that  will  prove 
that  we  are  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Americans. 

We  show  reverence,  not  only  to  the 
men  who  died,  but  to  the  women,  who 
gave  their  loved  ones,  and  breathed 
prayers  for  their  safety  and  return : 
whose  needles  stitched  for  them ; 
whose  letters  cheered  them,  and  who 
ever  sought  to  relieve  them. 

It  would  be  well  to  tell  the  children, 
in  simple  words,  how  the  call  came  for 
soldiers  to  come  and  protect  their 
country.  They  went,  and  their  brave 
wives  were  willing  to  remain  behind, 
and  they  with  the  children  would  milk 
the  cows,  tend  to  the  gardens,  etc. 
Many  of  these  people  lost  their  lives 
trying  to  protect  buildings  and  people 


— trying  to  uphold  right.  How  often 
a  fatigued  soldier  would  give  his  last 
drop  of  water  to  one  who  was  dyin  <:. 
(Get  instances  from  some  old  sol- 
dier). Memorial  Day  is  the  day  t> 
remember  these  men,  and  decorate 
their  graves  with  flowers  and  flags. 

MEMORY     GEM. 

"Here  are  all  the  flowers    I  love  the  best. 
And  I've  brought  them  all  to  lay 

With   loving   hands,   on   graves   where   sol- 
diers   rest, 
On   Decoration   Day." 

1  llustration — "His  Soldier." 

HIS    SOLDIER. 

"O,  son,  you  must  stay  at  home 
with  grandmother  today.  Mother  is 
afraid  the  big  horses  might  hurt  her 
little  boy.  And  grandmother  can't  go 
because  she  is  too  lame,  so  you  will 
have  to  stay  and  take  care  of  her ;"  and 
as  she  finished  speaking,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don stooped  and  kissed  the  little  tear- 
stained  face  of  her  son.  "Goodbye, 
dear,  take  good  care  of  grandmother," 
and  she  waved  her  hand  to  him  as  she 
closed  the  gate. 

Cedric  sat  down  on  the  top  step  of 
the  porch,  and  thought  over  his  woes. 
Oh,  how  badly  he  was  abused !  Moth- 
er had  seen  soldiers  before,  but  he 
hadn't.  As  if  he  was  not  big  enough 
to  take  care  of  himself !  Why,  he  was 
seven  now,  and  would  go  to  school 
next  fall !  And  hadn't  father  just  the 
day  before  yesterday  called  him  his 
"big  boy,"  and  told  him  he  would  soon 
be  as  big  as  cousin  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward was  sixteen  ?  And  how  he  did 
want  to  see  the  soldiers  marching  in 
their  bright  uniforms,  and  hear  the 
band ! 

There  was  a  uniform  of  grand-fath- 
er's in  the  big  chest,  and  a  cap,  too ; 
but  they  were  gray  instead  of  blue. 
How  fine  it  would  be  to  put  them  on 
and  play  soldier ;  but  grandmother 
would  hardly  let  him  touch  them,  and 
she  cried  every  time  she  looked  into 
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the  chest.  He  didn't  see  anything 
about  them  to  cry  over.  Some  people 
were  always  crying.  But  he  wouldn't 
cry  any  more.  He  was  too  big  now 
to  do  that.  He'd  see  the  soldiers  next 
Decoration  day,  though,  if  he  had  to 
go  by  himself. 

But  what  could  he  do  all  day  long? 
Everything  was  so  quiet  and  lonesome. 
He  believed  he  would  get  his  wooden 
soldiers  and  have  a  Decoration  day  of 
his  own ;  and  away  he  ran  into  the 
house,  a  few  moments  later  re-appear- 
ing at  the  back  door  with  his  arms 
quite  full.  He  had  a  number  of  little 
wooden  soldiers  which  had  been  in 
many  hard  fought  battles,  as  one  could 
see  by  their  numerous  scars ;  a  broken 
spade ;  a  small  pasteboard  box ;  and  a 
small  silk  handkerchief  with  a  col- 
ored border.  He  carried  them  down 
to  a  beautiful  green  spot,  on  the  bank 
of  a  little  creek,  which  ran  through 
the  orchard,  and  deposited  them  on 
the  ground. 

He  would  bury  poor  old  Micky,  who 
has  lost  both  legs,  and  an  arm.  He 
had  been  a  faithful  comrade,  had 
Micky,  and  he  should  be  the  honored 
one  now.  It  was  good  he  had  thought 
of  the  silk  handkerchief  Aunt  Amelia 
gave  him  on  his  birthday.  It  would 
make  such  a  fine  flag,  and  he  would 
play  the  colors  in  it  were  red,  white, 
and  blue.  There !  Micky  was  all  nice- 
ly wrapped  in  his  country's  flag,  placed 
in  the  pasteboard  box,  and  the  grave 
was  all  dug.  He  stood  up  and  sur- 
veyed the  work,  his  face  flushed  with 
his  exertions.  The  corners  of  the 
grave  weren't  square  so  as  to  fit  the 
box  nicely,  but  he  could  just  as  well 
fill  them  in  with  dirt,  so  he  put  the 
little  box  in,  and  covered  it  over  in  a 
neat  little  mound.  How  nice  it  looked ! 
This  soldier  was  unknown,  so  he  had 
no  headstone.  But  of  course  he  must 
have  some  flowers  on  his  grave.  Oh, 
yes!  Mother  had  just  had  the  tulips 
put  out  and  they  had  such  fine  colors 
he  would  get  some  of  them. 

"  'Tention !  Company  A,  guard 
Micky's  grave  while  I  am  gone,  and 


the  rest  of  you  stay  where  you  are. 
If  the  enemy  comes  fire  at  'em,"  and 
Cedric  skipped  away  to  get  the  tulips. 

He  had  been  gone  only  about  five 
minutes  when  an  old  man  in  a  tattered 
gray  uniform  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stream.  His  white  hair 
was  long,  reaching  nearly  to  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  wore  a  shaggy  white 
beard. 

When  he  reached  the  stream,  he 
stooped  down,  and  bathed  his  face  in 
the  cool  water,  and  using  his  hands  as 
a  cup,  he  drank  eagerly.  Then,  sitting 
down  on  the  bank,  he  noticed  for  the 
first  time,  the  little  scene  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

"Well,  well.  This  looks  as  though  I 
had  interrupted  somebody's  funeral. 
This  is  such  a  nice  cool  resting  place, 
however,  I  think  I  shall  stay  and 
watch  the  ceremony,"  and  he  leaned 
back  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

In  a  few  moments  Cedric  came  run- 
ning into  sight,  with  a  large  bunch  of 
brightly  colored  tulips.  On  seeing  the 
old  man  he  dropped  them  in  astonish- 
ment, and  stood  staring  at  him  in 
open-mouthed  wonder,  one  small  hand 
thrust  behind  him,  and  a  finger  of  the 
other  hand  in  his  mouth. 

"How — do — you — do — sir?"  he  fi- 
nally managed  to  say.  "Can — I  do 
any — thing  for  you  ?" 

"How  do  you  do,  little  man !  No,  I 
just  happened  along  this  way,  and 
stopped  to  rest  and  get  a  drink.  Who 
is  the  funeral  for?" 

"Why  he's  Captain  Micky.  He  got 
killed  in  the  Civil  war,  so  I'm  having 
a  Decoration  day  for  him.  He  lost 
both  legs,  and  one  arm,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  best  soldiers  I  had.  I'm 
going  to  put  these  flowers  on  his  grave 
because  it's  Decoration  day,  today,  yi  in 
know." 

"That's  so,"  mused  the  old  man. 
"Put  flowers  on  the  dead  soldiers 
graves,  don't  they?" 

"Yes,  and  they  have  a  p'rade  and  a 
band,  and  the  soldiers  have  on  their 
new  uniforms,  too.  Mother  wouldn't 
let  me  go,  said   I'd  get  hurt,"  and  Ced- 
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ric's  face  grew  longer  and  longer  as 
he  was  again  reminded  of  his  trou- 
bles. 

"What  do  they  do  for  the  soldiers 
that  are  lost,  the  one's  that  died  un- 
known?" 

"They  have  a  big  meeting  for  'em, 
and  a  big  stone  in  the  graveyard,  with 
a  lot  of  writing  on  it.  Grandfather 
was  lost  for  ever  so  long,  and  then 
one  day,  a  long  time  after,  we  moved 
here,  somebody  brought  grandmother 
a  big  bundle,  and  she  cried,  and  moth- 
er cried.  I  didn't  see  any  use  in  cry- 
ing 'cause  it  only  had  a  gray  uniform 
in  it.  Grandmother  has  it  in  a  big 
chest  now.  Say,  don't  you  want  to 
come  on  this  side?  There's  a  bridge 
down  here  a  little  way,"  and  away 
went  Cedric  on  the  run,  the  old  man 
following  as  fast  as  his  lameness 
would  allow  him. 

Cedric  reached  the  bridge  much 
ahead,  and  when  the  old  man  came  up, 
he  said :  "Have  you  the  rheumatics, 
too?  Grandmother  has  them  so  bad 
she  can  hardly  walk." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have.  Since  the  win- 
ter, about  three  years  ago  when  I 
slept  out  in  barns.  I  have  had  it  pret- 
ty bad  at  times." 

Together  the  wee  lad  and  the  old 
man  walked  back  to  the  little  grave, 
Cedric  eagerly  questioning  him  re- 
garding his  wanderings.  The  soldier's 
grave  was  forgotten,  and  they  sat 
down  together,  the  little  boy  leaning 
on  the  old  man's  knee,  looking  won- 
c'eringly  up  into  his  face. 

He  told  how  he  had  fought  in  the 
Civil  war ;  and  when  it  was  over,  as 
soon  as  he  could,  went  back  to  his  old 
home,  expecting  to  find  wife  and  chil- 
dren, only  to  see  the  old  house  burned 
to  the  ground  and  no  trace  of  his  fam- 
ily anywhere.  How  since  then  he  had 
wandered  about  trying  to  find  them ; 
doing  odd  jobs  here  and  there,  to  get 
enough  to  feed  him  . 

He  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was 
talking  to  a  mere  child,  who  could 
scarcely  comprehend  what  he  was  say- 
ing.    It  had  been  so  lonsr  since  he  had 


told  any  one  of  his  troubles  that  it 
seemed  to  relieve  him  to  open  his 
heart,  even  to  this  child. 

Cedric  listened  in  open-mouthed 
wonder  at  the  thrilling  account,  not 
realizing  the  pathos  of  the  story,  and 
that  he  was  a  very  old  man  to  be  wan- 
dering about  without  a  home.  When 
the  old  man  finally  finished,  saying  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  Cedric  eag- 
erly cried : 

"You  can  live  with  us,  sir.  We  have 
lots  of  room.  Grandmother  is  up  at 
the  house,  let's  go  and  ask  her.  May- 
be she  will  let  you  sleep  in  the  room 
she  always  has  ready  for  grandfather, 
'cause  she  thinks  he  will  come  back. 
Come  on,  sir." 

"She  thinks  your  grandfather  will 
come  back?  What  is  your  name, 
child?" 

"I'm  Cedric  Gordon,  of  the  Virginia 
Gordons,"  said  the  little  boy  proudly. 

"What — what  was  that,  my  boy? 
Pardon  an  old  man.  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  hear  you  aright.  Did  you  say 
your  name  was  Edward  Gordon?" 

"My  father's  name  is  Edward,  and 
so  is  my  cousin's,  but  my  name  is  Cer1 
ric.  You  know  mother  says  we  used 
to  live  in  Virginia  before  our  hour 
burned  down,  and  then  we  came  to 
Illinois.  I  don't  remember  much 
about  it,  'cause  I  was  only  two  when 
we  came  here.  Come  in  and  see 
grandmother,  she'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  and  placing  his  small  hand  in  the 
old  man's  large,  thin  one,  he  trotted 
along  by  his  side,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing. 

When  they  reached  the  porch  where 
a  little  old  lady  sat  nodding  in  the 
sunshine,  the  little  boy  ran  up  the  steps 
calling,  "Grandmother,  here  is  my  sol- 
dier. Can't  we  keep  him?  He  hasn't 
any  home,  grandmother." 

The  old  man  tottered  up  the  steps 
and  held  out  his  arms.  The  old  ladv 
with  a  little  cry  of  joy,  arose  with 
difficulty  from  her  chair,  and  slowly 
limped  to  meet  him,  whispering,  "I 
knew  you  would  come  my  soldier. 
God  is  merciful." 


A  Veteran  Sunday  School  Worker. 


Elder  George  Spilsbury  was  born  in 
Leigh  Parish,  Worcestershire,  Eng- 
land, April  21,  1823.  He  was  baptized 
October  11,  1840  and  filled  a  mission 
to   Wales   in    1841    and    1842,   taking 


GEORGE    SPILSBURY. 

seventeen  converts  into  the  waters  of 
baptism.  On  September  5,  1842,  he 
married  Fanny  Smith,  and  together 
they  went  to  Nauvoo,  arriving  there 
in  May,  1843. 

On  Nov.  9,  1843,  he  and  his 
wife  received  their  patriarchal  bless- 
ings from  Hyrum  Smith, — the  noble 
mother  of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
acting  as  scribe.  He  attended  the 
meeting  called  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  af- 


ter the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  and 
Patriarch,  and  voted  for  Brigham 
Young  and  the  Twelve.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and 
of  Capt.  William  Pitt's  brass  band. 
He  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1850, 
and  lived  there  for  nine  years.  Then 
lie  moved  to  Draper,  where  he  served 
as  Postmaster.  In  1862,  Elder  Spils- 
bury was  called  on  a  mission  to 
"Dixie,"  'and  moved  the  same  fall  to 
Grafton,  Kane  County.  In  1866,  he 
moved  to  Rockville  for  protection 
from  the  Indians.  There  he  labored  in 
the  Sunday  School  under  Superintend- 
ent Henry  Jennings.  In  1868  he  went 
to  reside  in  Toquerville,  where  he  has 
lived  ever  since.  The  Sunday  School 
immediately  claimed  his  services,  and 
he  became  superintendent  in  1871 ;  was 
also  appointed  superintendent  of  Sun- 
day Schools  for  Kane  County,  which 
position  he  filled  until  the  western 
part  of  Kane  County  was  annexed  to 
Washington  County.  He  then  labored 
successively  as  second  assistant  to 
Miles  Romney  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  St.  George  Stake,  first  assistant  to 
A.  R.  Whitehead,  special  missionary, 
and  finally  as  a  member  of  the  St. 
George  Stake  Sunday  School  Board, 
in  which  position  he  is  now  working. 
He  has  ten  Sunday  Schools  to  visit 
and  look  after  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stake  Superintendent,  and  visits 
them  four  times  a  year,  traveling  about 
nine  hundred  miles  each  year  over  the 
"Dixie"  roads.  His  Sunday  School 
labors  have  covered  a  period  of  over 
44  years,  and  for  over  30  years  he  has 
been  a  strict  observer  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom.  Brother  Spilsbury  is  now 
over  86  years  old,  and  in  good  health. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  this 
veteran  Sunday  School  worker. 


The  Box  Elder  Sunday  School  Board's  Story. 


Box  Elder  Stake  Sunday  School 
Board  members  are  proud  and  glad 
to  be  numbered  among  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  workers  in  the  cause  we  all 
love,  and  if  they  have  one  motto  which 
is  their  star  it  is  this:  "Use  the  best 
your  individuality  can  give  but  never 
forget  to  loyally  follow  your  file  lead- 
ers, the  General  Board."  And  if  our 
Board  has  had  any  measure  of  success 
it  has  come  through  cheerful  obedi- 
ence to  all  requirements  made  of  them 
as  a  board. 

There  are  twenty-one  conscientious 
members,  each  doings  his  best  to  fill 
his  appointed  place  as  guide  and  leader 
of  the  398  officers  and  teachers  who 
look  to  him  for  inspiration  and  in- 
struction. 

The  superintendency  of  the  stake 
and  each  ward  in  copy  thereof  are  di- 
vided into  three  general  committees 
who  supervise  the  business  of  the  stake 
as  follows : 

Superintendent  —  Superintendents 
and  Enlistment. 

First  Assistant — Class  work. 

Second  Assistant — Minor  officers, 
and  Juvenile. 

Every  Wednesday  evening  all  the 
stake  boards  of  Box  Elder,  meet  in 
general  assembly  with  our  stake  pres- 
idency presiding.  After  opening  ex- 
ercises and  preliminaries  each  board 
adjourns  to  its  individual  board  work 
in  the  manner  of  departments. 

The  department  work  requires  every 
board  member's  presence  unless  ex- 
cused through  sickness  or  absence 
from  home. 

Our  weekly  meetings  are  very  in- 
spirational, and  a  definite  order  of 
business  is  covered  each  session. 

As  a  committee  of  one  the  board 
considers : 

1.  Unfinished  business. 

2.  Communications. 

3.  We  memorize  and  practice  a 
monthly  song. 

4.  Report  of  visits  to  schools  for 
previous  Sunday. 

5.  Reports  of  special  committee. 


6.  Miscellaneous. 

7.  Appointments. 

8.  A  calling  together  for  closing  ex- 
ercises. 

Our  stake  superintendents  hold  a 
meeting  every  Monday  night,  at  7 :  30 
in  the  superintendent's  office. 

We  hold  monthly  union  meetings 
the  third  Sunday  of  each  month  at 
2 :  30  p.  m.,  and  have  an  average  of 
60  per  cent  of  officers  and  teachers 
in  attendance,  while  84  per  cent  of 
board  members  was  our  record  for 
1909. 

Our  union  meetings  are  growing 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  efficiency 
and  class-work,  and  that  is  our  en- 
couragement. 

We  have  two  official  appointments 
a  month  as  board  members  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  stake.  But  that  does 
not  excuse  a  worker  from  non-attend- 
ance at  school  each  Sabbath. 

We  are  found  in  Sunday  School 
most  every  Sunday,  especially  if  our 
teachers  feel  any  need  of  our  help  or 
suggestions. 

Each  member  carries  a  visiting  book 
in  which  points  of  procedure  are  noted. 
The  school  visited  has  a  duplicate  book 
in  which  the  same  report  that  the  board 
member  carries  away  is  left  for  the 
next  visitors'  reference  and  comment. 

We  meet  promptly  with  the  officers 
and  teachers  and  bishoprics  at  9 
o'clock  each  Sabbath  morning,  and  are 
gaining  considerable  in  spirit  and  de- 
votion by  this  short  period  of  concen- 
tration. 

We  are  earnestly  and  thoughtfully 
working  to  bring  our  part  of  the  great 
Sunday  School  organization  to  that 
standard  of  perfection  which  our  lead- 
ers dream  of  making;  and  we  have 
never  felt  greater  determination  or 
ambition  to  stand,  as  a  board,  second 
to  none  in  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  a 
power  for  good  among  those  with 
whom  we  labor,  though  always  as  a 
unit,  in  a  grand  scheme  perfectly 
working  and  splendidly  reaping  rich 
results. 
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THE  WILD  CAT. 
(L.  Rufa.) 


The  Wild  Cat. 


( L.  Rufa. ) 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  M.  S.  P.  R. 
Member  Biological  Society  of  Washington  a„d  Ornithologist's  Union. 


Despiteful,  alert,  and  as  furious  as 
a  demon  when  actually  cornered,  but, 
at  times,  as  warm  hearted  and  inno- 
cent as  the  Good  Samaritan — such  is 
the  wild  cat  according  to  circum- 
stances and  mood.  Look  at  the  house- 
cat  when  it  lies  serenely  before  the 
hearth — it  purrs  affably  with  almost 
an  angelic  sweetness  in  its  big  round 
eyes — then,  watch  it  when  a  strange 
dog  enters — it  assumes  a  fiendish  as- 
pect, spits,  growls,  and  emits  bitter 
enmity  from  every  hair.  You  have 
seen  a  diminutive  wild  cat,  for  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  furrier,  has  a  lynx  that  is 
so  good  humored  that  he  can  rub  his 
head  against  its  cheeck  while  a  strang- 
er meets  a  most  misgiving  rush  and 
snarl. 

Scientists  usually  recognize  but  two 
lynx  species  in  North  America — the 
Canada  lynx  of  the  north  and  the  Bay 
lynx,  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
being  our  wild  cat.  They  are  about 
equal  in  size,  the  average  length,  in- 
cluding the  tail,  being  one  yard,  and 
the  weight,  twenty-five  pounds.  Two 
points  readily  distinguish  them  :  the 
Canada  lynx,  grey  in  color,  has  a  long 
tuft  of  black,  stiff  hair,  rising  from 
the  tip  of  each  ear,  and  the  end  of 
its  tail  is  black  all  around,  while  that 
of  the  Bay,  or  reddish  lynx  is  black 
only  on  top.  A  new  wild  cat,  the 
Plateau  lynx  (F.  baileyi),  has  been 
taken  from  our  Uintah  mountains  ;  but 
it,  like  other  supposed  species,  so  re- 
sembles the  Bay  lynx  that  we  need 
not  detail  its  variations  here. 

Animals,  like  men,  vary  in  size, 
color,  and  disposition  :  wild  cats  from 
the  South  are  usually  brighter  and 
more  plentifully  marked  than  those  of 
the  North,  while  specimens  from 
swampy  regions  are  more  highly  col- 
ored than  those   from   arid   localities. 


The  Bay  lynx,  our  common  wild 
cat,  is  variously  called  "Ked  Lvnx," 
"Wild  Cat."  "Bob  Cat,"  "Red  Cat." 
"Chat  cervier"  and  "Lucivee,"  the  last 
two  among  French  Canadians. 

The  face  of  the  wild  cat  is  really 
very  beautiful ;  and  even  in  captivity, 
the  creature  retains  its  lithe  graceful 
form,  especially  when  not  over-fed  and 
when  kept  in  the  open  air  and  sun- 
shine. It  is  scrupulously  clean,  in  hab- 
its. Being  most  numerous  in  the  vic- 
inity of  Utah,  and  in  fact,  not  exist- 
ing at  all  in  South  America  and  many 
other  districts,  such  as  the  tropical 
lowlands,  it  affords  ample  chance  for 
study  among  us. 

The  wild  cat  prowls  about  the  foot- 
hills in  search  of  birds,  squirrels,  mice, 
grouse,  cottontails,  and  in  fact,  any 
small  game,  not  excepting  snakes, 
frogs,  and  insects.  Unless  starving 
it  refuses,  however,  to  attack  the 
skunk  and  the  porcupine,  though,  fre- 
quently, the  Canada  lynx  kills  the 
cross  fox,  which,  not  being  broad- 
footed,  readily  sinks  in  the  deep  snow 
while  its  antagonist  slides  about  with 
ease.  As  a  rule  the  wild  cat,  however, 
will  rush  up  a  tree  at  the  sight  of  a 
small  dog. 

A  lynx  has  been  known  to  kill  a 
two-year  old  deer,  and  even  to  drop 
from  a  tree  onto  the  neck  of  a  grown 
caribou,  in  this  case  being  brushed  off 
by  bushes ;  but  it  usually  never  ven- 
tures to  kill  anything  larger  than 
lambs,  little  pigs,  ducks,  geese,  and 
chickens.  In  capturing  a  prairie  dog 
it  evinces  unbounded  patience,  crouch- 
ing for  hours  behind  a  rock  until  its 
victim,  thinking  it  has  passed,  works 
up  sufficient  courage  to  scamper  a 
few  yards  from  the  hole. 

In  eating,  a  wild  cat  crunches  and 
swallows  bones,  as  well  as  meat,  and. 
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if  disturbed,  emits  a  low,  humming 
growl,  smoother  and  softer  than  the 
growl  of  a  dog,  yet  fiercely  defiant 
and  uncanny.  If  about  to  fight  with 
each  other,  they  twitch  their  tails  vio- 
lently, put  their  ears  back,  and  hold 
their  paws  ready  to  strike,  snarling 
and  rumbling  all  the  while.  Their 
teeth  and  claws  are  over  half  an  inch 
long,  beautifully  formed. 

Though  the  wild  cat  roams  about 
in  search  of  food,  at  times  even  spring- 
ing into  the  air  to  snatch  down  a  low 
flying  bird,  he  frequently  still  hunts ; 
that  is,  sets  in  a  secluded  spot  until 
some  small  animal  happens  by.  He 
usually  gives  up  the  chase  if  the  first 
few  bounds  fail  to  overtake  the  prey, 
for  though  remarkably  active  in  dense 
labyrinths,  entangled  bushes,  limbs, 
and  logs,  he  is  a  surprisingly  slow 
runner.  A  dog  can  catch  him  in  a 
hundred  yards ;  and  even  hunters 
themselves   have   run  him  down. 

Preferring  warm  blood,  the  wild 
cat  will  half  drag  himself  for  a  long 
distance  in  order  to  procure  some 
heedless  game.  In  fact,  he  lives  by 
strategem,  having  a  poor  sense  of 
smell,  though  he  leaps  better  than  the 
coyote,  can  resist  famine  longer,  and 
has  probably  the  keenest  eyes  in  the 
woods.  Sometimes  parties  of  five  or 
more  conjointly  chase  a  rabbit,  giving 
forth  occasionally  a  sort  of  yowling 
song,  which  begins  in  a  low  "me-ow" 
and  ends  in  harsh  screeches.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  wild  cats  are 
expert  swimmers,  taking  to  water 
readily,  and  even  crossing  bays,  at 
times,  two  miles  wide. 

The  endurance  of  the  wild  cat  is 
astonishing.  In  Van  Dyke's  book, 
"The  Desert,"  he  says :  "The  wild- 
cat will  go  for  weeks  without  more 
moisture  than  the  blood  of  birds  or 
lizards,  and  then,  perhaps,  after  long 
thirst,  he  will  come  to  a  water  pocket 
in  the  rocks  to  lap  only  a  handful,  do- 
ing it  with  an  angry  snarling  snap,  as 
though  he  disliked  it  and  was  drinking 
under   compulsion." 

In  short  it  is  one  of  the  wondrous 


facts  of  nature,  that  most  flesh-eat- 
ing animals  can  bear  long  periods  of 
thirst  and  starvation,  rambling  over 
precipitous  rocks  and  rough  bramble 
covered  hillsides,  night  after  night, 
and  yet  retaining  sufficient  strength 
for  the  final  encounter  and  meal. 

The  home  of  the  wild  cat  is  usually 
in  a  hollow-stump,  or  in  a  thick  tan- 
gled coppice  between  the  interlocking 
branches  of  some  fallen  tree.  Here, 
on  a  soft  bed  of  moss  and  dry  grass, 
the  ill-tempered  kittens,  usually  three, 
are  born,  though  one  may  be  devoured 
by  the  incomprehensible  mother.  In 
two  or  three  months  the  kittens  are 
weaned  and  taught  to  hunt,  ready  to 
face  the  chill  winds  and  scanty  food 
of  winter. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  cat  is  white, 
tender,  and  quite  like  veal ;  though  few 
can  bear  the  thought  of  it. 

If  dogs  are  along,  hunting  the  wild 
cat  is  interesting,  for,  being  fierce  and 
skillful  it  fights  well,  often  lying  on 
its  back  in  order  to  rip  its  antagonist 
with  the  full  set  of  claws — a  clever 
artifice  I  have  also  observed  in  the 
mountain  lion.  When  treed,  however, 
a  wild  cat  is  merely  an  angry  pussy, 
never  springing  at  a  man,  though  he 
use  a  six  foot  stick  to  punch  it  down. 
It  then  rushes  into  a  hole  or  clambers 
up  another  tree. 

The  wild  cat  never  voluntarily  at- 
tacks man,  though  one  curious  case 
deserves  mention.  A  hunter,  named 
Mackenzie,  in  shooting  at  a  lynx  he 
had  brought  to  bay,  stumbled  over 
his  snow  shoes  and  fell  with  his  face 
in  the  snow,  whereupon  the  cat 
sprang  upon  him.  tearing  his  coat 
from  his  back.  "Mackenzie  turned 
round  at  once  and  caught  the  cat  by 
the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other,  drew  his  knife ;  but  as  he  made 
a  lunge  they  both  rolled  over  togeth- 
er, and  he  received  some  very  severe 
scratches.  Still  holding  on  firmly  to 
the  throat  of  the  animal,  he  was  not 
bitten,  although  he  was  in  danger  o: 
having  his  bowels  torn  out  by  the  hind 
feet  of  the  cat,   who  was   making  a 
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vigorous  resistance.  A  second  lunge 
with  the  knife  was  fatal ;  it  passed 
through  the  animal's  heart,  but  it  left 
Mackenzie  exhausted  and  bleeding  in 
the  snow.  He  soon  recovered,  and 
carried  his  booty  in  triumph  to  the 
Post." 


Wild  cats,  like  mountain  lions,  are 
decreasing,  the  Canadian  lynx  especi- 
ally seldom  being  seen  alive  in  cap- 
tivity. Thirty  thousand  cats  are  killed 
yearly  for  their  fur ;  but  few  can  wish 
for  the  extermination  of  an  animal  so 
beautiful  and  so  interesting. 


Two  Men  injthe  Making. 

By  R.  A.  A.  R. 


CHAPTER   III. 
A    HAPPY    MORNING. 

A  five  mile  ride  on  that  fresh  morn- 
ing was  rather  too  soon  over  than 
otherwise.  Russell  was  certainly  a 
jolly  companion,  -and  though  he  had 
been  attending  a  city  school,  he  ap- 
preciated his  country  cousins  none  the 
less  for  that.  Indeed,  he  enjoyed  him- 
self thoroughly.  He  kept  Isabella  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  not  simply  smil- 
ing but  laughing  heartily.  Parley, 
too,  looked  anything  but  cross.  "The 
old  nags"  went  briskly.  Cool,  pleas- 
ant breezes  made  their  cheeks  glow, 
and  brought  the  scent  of  blossoms 
from  the  fields  at  the  roadside.  Isa- 
bella actually  forgot  that  her  hat  was 
old-fashioned.  Nothing  marred  their 
pleasure. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town,  several 
men  rode  up.  "That's  Josh  Andrews 
after  his  racer,"  said  Parley. 

He  pulled  in  his  reins,  and  Josh 
called  out,  "Ho!  you  Parley,  how's 
my  fine  Ladybird?" 

"Ready  to  beat  anything  in  the 
State,"  replied   Parley. 

"Right  you  are.  Look'ee  here,  boys, 
did  ye  ever  see  such  a  graceful  ani- 
mal? Look  at  the  mettle  in  that  eye! 
It  wants  a  jockey  of  Parl's  style  to 
fetch  her  through.  Ye'll  never  lose 
nothin'  bettin'  on  this  here  creature, 
will  they,  Ladybird?"  went  on  Josh, 
affectionately  patting  the  smooth  bay 
coat  of  his  favorite.  "You'll  be  on 
the  grounds  by  three,  will  you,  Par- 


ley?" he  asked,  as  he  started  away, 
leading  his  race  horse. 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  returned  Par- 
ley. 

"How  is  it  you  are  the  lucky  fellow 
to  ride   Ladybird?"  inquired   Russell. 

"Oh,  jollies!  He's  known  me  for  a 
long  time.  Him  and  me's  been  out 
on  the  range  and  rounded  up  cattle 
together.  He  says  he  wouldn't  have 
no  other  feller  to  ride  for  him  if  he 
had  to  send  a  hundred  miles  for  me." 
(Parley  was  warming  up  to  his  sub- 
ject, as  Hyrum  had  seen  in  his  im- 
agination, only  he  seemed  to  be  brag- 
ging the  rider  instead  of  the  racer.) 
"You  see,  there  hain't  no  feller  around 
that  knows  more  about  horses  than  1 
do,"  he  added. 

"And  how  much  have  you  bet  on 
him?"  was  Russell's  next  question. 

"Me !"  exclaimed  Parley,  with  a 
chuckle.  "I  don't  bet.  Bettin'  fel- 
lers ain't  much  account.  I  see  plenty 
of  'em.  They  git  so  dog  goned  crazy 
over  it,  they'll  bet  on  anything  jist  to 
be    bettin'." 

"But  I  believe  it  would  be  oretty 
safe  to  risk  Ladybird,  don't  you  ?"  ar- 
gued Russell.  "If  I  had  the  cash  I'd 
feel  like  taking  a  chance  on  her." 

"Ridin'  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Fools  and  their  money  can  part  as 
soon  as  they  like.  I  don't  take  chances 
with   mine." 

"Anyhow,  pa  wouldn't  let  Parley 
ride  if  he  should  get  to  betting,"  put 
in    Isabella. 

"Pa's  judgment's  good  enough  for 
me,"  was  Parley's  rejoinder. 
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But  here  was  Aunt  Hester's,  and 
here  were  the  gates  wide  open,  for 
Russell  had  leaped  out  and  flung  them 
so.  And  hefe,  too,  was  Tressa,  fresh 
as  a  pink  in  her  May  dress,  and  dear 
me !  one  of  those  new  style  large  hats. 
Alas,  for  poor  Isabella's  little  faded 
one !  A  ten-cent  piece  beside  a  golden 
eagle  would  have  been  no  greater  con- 
trast. 

Isabella's  spirits  fell  even  while  she 
was  glad  to  see  her  friend.  A  few 
words  of  greeting  to  the  new  cousin, 
plain  '"hello"  to  Parley,  and  Tressa, 
with  her  arm  around  Isabella,  led  her 
to  the  house. 

"I've  the  sweetest  thing  to  show 
you,"  said  she. 

She  opened  the  parlor  door,  and 
there  on  the  table  lay  the  sweetest 
imaginable  thing  in  the  hat  line,  large, 
in  pink  and  white. 

"Whose?"  demanded  Isabella,  in 
rapture. 

"It's  yours,  goose." 

"Why — why — I  don't  see — who 
could  buy  that  for  me." 

"Try  it  on,  puss,"  commanded  Tres- 
sa, suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
pushing  her  before  a  mirror. 

"But  where  did  it  come  from?"  ejac- 
ulated Isabella,  with  a  satisfied  glance 
at  her  reflection. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  told  not 
to,  but  I  will,  anyway.  The  day  I  got 
mine,  I  was  parading  around  in  it 
when  Parley  came  in.  I  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it,  and  we  talked  and 
joked  awhile.  First  thing  you  know, 
he  asked  if  I  could  pick  one  out  for 
you  for  May  day.  Said  yours  was 
all  out  of  style.  He  handed  me  three 
dollars,  but  this  cost  two  and  a  half." 

"If  that  wasn't  good  of  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  sister. 

"I  should  think  it  was.  If  I  had  a 
brother  that  was  as  good  a  worker, 
and  as  good-hearted  as  he  is,  I'd  be 
proud,  I  can  tell  you." 

"And  just  think.  Tressa,  it's  some 
of  what  he  earned  last  fall,  hauling 
lumber  for  the  saw  mill.  Oh,  isn't 
that  a  dear  little  bunch  of  flowers!" 


The  two  girls  fell  to  comparing  the 
hats,  and  were  so  engaged  when  they 
turned  and  saw  Russell  and  Parley  in 
the  door.  Parley's  face  was  one  broad 
smile,  and  Russell   looked  amused. 

"Parley,  you're" — began  Isabella, 
but  he  interrupted  her  with,  "Well, 
my  jollies,  if  all  it  takes  to  please  a 
girl  is  a  little  bit  of  no-account  ribbon 
and  straw,  you're  easy  satisfied.  Jist 
vou  wait  till  tomorrow  afternoon." 

CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  RACE. 

If  anyone  took  Parley's  advice  it 
was  he,  himself.  He  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  wait,  and  entirely  im- 
possible to  enjoy  anything  for  think- 
ing of  it.  While  the  girls  took  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  tasty  lunch  they  set 
under  the  trees,  and  later  were  merry 
with  the  May  pole  dancers,  Parley 
went  through  the  ceremony,  but  in 
imagination  was  on  the  race  track. 
He  and  Russell  strolled  restlessly  from 
the  barn  to  the  gate  and  back  again, 
and  finally  went  down  town  to  hear 
race  talk. 

Now,  a  horse  race  is  made  up  as 
much  of  horse  talk,  horse  arguments, 
and  horse  showing-off  as  of  horse  run- 
ning. It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  ready 
for  a  horse  race.  Not  many  people 
in  that  town  ever  thought  of  missing 
such  an  event. 

The  big  race  between  three  horses 
from  as  many  different  towns,  was  to 
take  place  at  four  o'clock.  But  by  two 
o'clock  some  little  boys  had  already 
ridden  out  to  the  track,  and  were 
racing  their  various  horses  up  and 
down,  or  running  bare-footed  races 
themselves.  By  3  o'clock  several  bug- 
gies were  driving  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  track.  People  began  to  take  their 
places  on  the  high  seats  of  the  bleach- 
ers. The  owners  of  the  race  horses,  of 
a  surety,  were  there — lingering  near 
the  stalls,  discussing  loudly  the  mer- 
its of  their  animals.  By  four  o'clock,  a 
great     crowd     had     gathered.       The 
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bleachers  were  full,  and  many  were 
standing  below. 

Buggies,  spring  wagons,  carts,  and 
horsemen  were  ranged  at  various 
points  outside  the  race  track.  Job 
Cragon.  chair-bottomer  from  Honey- 
ville — he  was  there  in  his  weather- 
beaten  old  topless  buggy  with  its  bare 
bows  flaring  out  into  the  sunlight. 
Mrs.  Cragon  in  her  sunbonnet,  and 
Miss  Cragon,  befittingly  beflowered, 
occupied  the  back  seat.  Margery 
Jackson  and  Janet  Bowman,  wearing 
the  biggest  hats  and  the  "springiest" 
dresses,  were  there  with  their  escorts, 
and  a  two-seated  buggy. 

Of  course,  Isabella  was  there,  and 
Tressa,  with  Russell  as  driver  of  the 
buggy.  They  thought  they  had  a  good 
position,  from  which  to  see  all  that 
went  on,  but  such  a  crowd  of  men 
shut  off  their  view  that  they  were  a 
little   impatient. 

The  first  interesting  glimpse  they 
caught  was  of  a  stately  bay  horse 
swirled  gracefully  out  from  the  crowd. 

"Phew !  she's  a  beauty !"  escaped 
from  Russell. 

"'It's  Yashti,  from  Bennington,"  said 
Tressa. 

''And  that  one — who's  he  ?"  laughed 
Russell,  pointing  to  a  sprightly  buck- 
skin that  had  just  pranced  out.  "Yel- 
lowtail's  the  name  for  her." 

"Oh,  there's  Parley,"  cried  Isabel- 
la. "And  oh !  the  big  goose !  got  a 
red  handkerchief  around  his  neck  and 
no  saddle.  Dear  me !  he  can  look- 
hideous  when  he  tries." 

"Don't  you  fret,  cousin  mine,  he's  in 
to  win.  Vashti's  rider  is  in  real  jockey 
style,  but  he  knows  it.  He  cuts  a 
shine  in  cap  and  trousers,  but — " 

Russell  did  not  add  that  he  might 
not  cut  a  shine  at  the  finish,  for  thev 
each  bent  forward  with  suppressed 
breath  to  watch  the  starting.  The 
haughty  Yashti  seemed  impatient,  but 


"Yellowtail"  started  right  off  ahead  of 
the  others,  going  like  the  wind  for  a 
second  or  two  before  his  rider,  a 
grown  man,  reined  him  in. 

''It's  'Yeliowflyer'  instead  of  undig- 
nified 'Yellowtail,'  "  remarked  Tressa. 

"Yeliowflyer  be  it,"  returned  Rus- 
sell, as  they  watched  the  three  getting 
ready  for  a  fresh  start. 

Yeliowflyer  was  quickly  in  place-. 
Vashti  still  was  prancing,  Ladybird 
turned  her  head  prettily,  as  though 
studying  her  opponents,  and  seemed 
docile. 

"They  are  really  fine  horses,"  pro- 
nounced Russell,  as  they  stood  for  the 
signal. 

Ha !  now  they're  off.  Look  at  that 
yellow  streak !  she's  like  a  shot,  Lady- 
bird and  Vashti  behind,  but  at  great 
speed.  Around  the  track  they  go. 
Now  Ladybird  is  gaining,  but  Vashti 
is  close.  A  second  more,  they're  even. 
Now  Yeliowflyer,  you  strain  every 
muscle,  but  they  are  all  together  past 
half  way.  Yashti  has  pulled  ahead. 
How  beautiful  she  looks.  But  lo !  the 
saddle  is  slipping.  Still  on  she  comes. 
Ladybird  comes  straight  ahead,  grace- 
fully— surely,  ah  surely,  she  will  make 
it.  Isabella,  why  are  you  gasping  so? 
Here  they  come  faster  than  ever,  but 
it  is  Ladybird  that  leads.  Ladybird — 
she  has,  she  has  won.  Past  the  grand 
stand  she  flies  amid  the  deafening 
shout  of  the  crowd.  Yeliowflyer  and 
Vashti  come  up  almost  together,  but 
just  as  they  reach  the  mark  Vashti's 
rider  slips  off,  as  his  saddle  turns  be- 
neath the  horse ;  however,  he  is  not 
injured. 

The  three  in  whom  we  are  interest- 
ed finally  sit  down  to  recover  from 
their  excitement. 

"A  fair,  square  race  for  Parley," 
said  Russell,  "but  Vashti  would  have 
made  a  better  race  without  a  saddle." 
(to  be  continued.) 


Fanny' s  Lesson. 

By  Annie  Malin. 


Milly  and  Fanny  were  in  the  same 
classes  at  school,  and  were  close 
friends.  Milly  was  a  little  older  than 
Fanny,  and  had  always  lived  in  the 
city,  while  Fanny  had  spent  her  life  in 
a  little  country  town  close  by. 

Milly's  parents  were  fairly  well  off, 
and  she  always  had  an  allowance 
which  she  could  spend  as  she  pleased, 
and  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  it 
for  candy,  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 
Fanny  on  the  other  hand  was  never 
able  to  indulge  in  anything  of  the 
kind,  for  her  mother  was  a  widow, 
and  depended  upon  her  own  exertions 
to  support  herself,  and  little  daughter. 

She  was  obliged  to  practice  the 
strictest  economy  to  pay  her  way,  and 
Fanny  knew  it  would  do  her  no  good 
to  ask  for  an  allowance,  and  yet  she 
often  felt  her  pride  hurt  while  ac- 
cepting the  sweets  which  her  friend  al- 
ways insisted  upon  sharing  with  her. 

One  day  Fanny's  mother  gave  her 
some  money  with  which  to  purchase 
some  groceries,  and  cautioned  her  not 
to  lose  the  change,  which  she  expected 
would  be  twenty-five  cents. 

She  made  the  purchase  as  directed, 
and  to  her  surprise  the  grocer  gave 
her  ten  cents  more  than  she  expected 
in  change,  telling  her  that  there  had 
been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  cer- 
tain article. 

As  she  walked  along  the  street  she 
thought  of  Milly  and  her  allowance. 
"I  do  wish  I  could  buy  something  for 
her  just  once  in  a  while,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  then  the  tempter  suggest- 
ed that  she  keep  the  extra  dime  to 
spend  as  she  pleased. 

"Your  mother  will  never  know,"  the 
tempter  whispered,  "and  how  nice  it 
will  seem  to  go  into  the  store  with  Mil- 
ly and  pay  for  the  treat  yourself." 

Then  another  voice  whispered : 
"Your  mother  will  be  glad  of  the  ex- 
tra money." 

For  a  short  time  the  little  girl  hes- 


itated ;  first  she  would  listen  to  one. 
and  then  the  other,  until  she  had  near- 
ly reached  home.  Finally  the  tempter 
proved  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and 
Fanny  slipped  the  dime  into  her  pock- 
et. Then,  hastening  to  her  mother, 
she  gave  her  the  twenty-five  cents,  and 
laid  the  parcels  down  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Benson  sighed  as  she  placed 
the  money  in  her  shabby  purse.  "I  de- 
clare," she  said,  wearily,  "it  does  seem 
as  if  we  will  have  to  buy  less.  Every- 
thing is  so  high  it  seems  impossible 
to  keep  even." 

Fanny's  conscience  gave  her  a  little 
trouble  at  the  words,  but  she  left  the 
room  with  the  dime  in  her  pocket,  and 
her  hands  clasped  together  as  if  she 
were  afraid  she  would  be  unable  to  re- 
sist taking  it  out  and  giving  it  to  her 
mother. 

Somehow  she  did  not  feel  the  pleas- 
ure she  had  expected  to  feel,  and  when 
she  said  her  prayers  that  night,  she 
could  scarcely  control  herself.  She 
felt  as  if  someone  was  looking  at  her 
every  minute.  She  had  hidden  the 
dime  for  fear  her  mother  might  find 
it  in  some  way,  and  it  was  a  very  un- 
happy little  girl  who  crept  into  bed 
and  tried  in  vain  to  go  to  sleep. 

She  heard  her  mother  open  the  door 
and  put  the  cat  out,  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  hated  to  put  her 
out  in  the  cold,  but  that  she  was  such 
a  thief  she  could  not  be  trusted  in 
the  house. 

Her  mother  went  to  bed,  and  in  the 
darkness  poor  Fanny  turned  and 
twisted,  unable  to  forget  her  trouble- 
some secret. 

How  still  it  was,  and  how  loudly 
the  clock  ticked !  She  was  sure  it  had 
never  sounded  so  before. 

Presently  the  ticking  seemed  to  take 
the  form  of  words,  and  to  her  horror 
every  stroke  of  the  pendulum  seemed 
to  say,  "Thief!  thief!  thief!" 

This  was  almost  more  than  the  child 
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could  bear,  and  she  was  almost  ready 
to  go  to  her  mother  and  confess  her 
fault. 

Pride  and  fear,  however,  held  her 
back.  She  still  wished  to  let  her  friend 
see  that  she  could  buy  the  candy  for 
both,  and  she  was  also  afraid  that  her 
mother  would  be  angry  if  she  found 
out. 

So  she  stayed  in  bed,  but  it  was 
long  before  she  went  to  sleep,  and 
then  her  slumber  was  disturbed  by 
feverish  dreams,  and  each  time  she 
woke  she  could  hear  the  old  clock  re- 
peating the  awful  word,  ''Thief." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  her  eyes  were 
heavy  next  morning,  and  that  her  head 
ached  as  well  as  her  heart. 

Her  mother  was  alarmed,  and  said 
anxiously,  "I  do  hope  Fanny,  you  are 
not  going  to  have  a  spell  of  sickness, 
for  that  would  certainly  be  the  last 
straw." 

She  insisted  upon  her  taking  a  dose 
of  the  medicine  which  she  hated  more 
than  any  other,  and  at  last,  to  Fanny's 
relief,  she  allowed  her  to  depart  for 
school. 

It  was  not  strange  that  she  was  not 
very  happy  that  day,  and  twice  the 
teacher  was  obliged  to  speak  sharply 
to  her,  for  she  was  so  sleepy  she  could 
scarcely  keep  awake. 

When  school  was  out,  the  two 
friends  started  home  as  usual,  and  as 


they  passed  the  store  at  which  they 
were  in  the.  habit  of  stopping,  they 
paused  at  the  window  as  usual,  and 
looked  at  the  candy  before  deciding 
which  they  would  buy. 

"I'll  pay  for  it  this  time,"  said  Fan- 
ny, but  even  this  did  not  give  her  the  ■ 
pleasure    it    would   have    done   if   the 
money  were  rightfully  hers. 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and 
produced  the  dime,  trying  to  act  as  if 
it  were  no  unusual  thing  to  have  mon- 
ey to  spend. 

As  she  went  to  the  door  to  make  the 
purchase  the  dime  fell  from  her  hand, 
and  rolling  along  the  ground,  finally 
disappeared  in  a  crack  just  in  the  front 
of  the  door. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at 
the  spot  where  last  she  saw  it,  and 
then,  to  the  surprise  of  her  friend,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Without  waiting  to  say  good-bye, 
she  ran  home,  and  throwing  herself 
into  her  mother's  arms,  she  sobbed 
out  the  whole  story. 

Mrs.  Benson  was  too  wise  a  mother 
to  condone  her  little  girl's  fault,  but  it 
was  with  very  gentle  words  and  tender 
caresses  that  she  explained  to  her  the 
danger  of  trying  to  do  more  than  she 
could  afford,  and  when  Fanny  found 
that  she  was  forgiven,  her  tears  were 
tears  of  joy,  and  her  mother  felt  that 
the  lesson  would  never  be  forgotten. 


Mothers'   Corner. 


THE   FUSSY   MOTHER. 

We  all  know  her — perhaps  some  of 
us  are  guilty  of  the  fault  of  fussiness 
ourselves.  It  is  an  easily  acquired 
habit,  and  one  that. grows  with  the 
indulgence.  Mothers  are  especially 
prone  to  it. 

By  "fussiness"  I  mean  an  over-anx- 
iety, a  nervous  dread  with  regard  to 
our  children's  health,  morals,  and  fu- 
ture. 

"Oh.  dear !"  sighed  one  mother. 
"My  children  are  alwavs  on  mv  mind ! 


What  with  the  care  of  keeping  them 
and  the  dread  of  losing  them,  I  am 
on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  !" 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  almost 
frightens  the  calm  and  thoughtful  ob- 
server. To  make  a  burden  of  that 
which  should  be  a  blessing,  to  make 
misery  of  the  greatest  of  happiness, 
seems  to  court  disaster. 

Tf  "thoughts  are  things,"  as  some 
philosophers  state, the  fears  referred  to 
must  affect  the  children  themselves, 

Often  a  mother  suggests  to  a  child 
a  mischief  that  he  had  never  thought 
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of.  I  know  of  one  small  boy,  who 
had  given  him  a  box  of  glass  beads, 
jnst  before  his  mother  left  home  for  a 
day's  visit.  In  them  she  immediately 
saw  a  potential  danger. 

"Willie,  dear,"  she  cautioned,  "I 
•  once  knew  of  a  child  who  put  a  glass 
bead  in  his  ear.  Remember,  you  must 
never  do  such  a  thing.  Do  not  put  one 
of  those  beads  in  your  ear,  or" — as  an 
afterthought — "in  your  nose  or 
mouth." 

And  she  hurried  off  to  catch  her 
train,  feeling  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  she  had  warned  her  darling  of  a 
possible  menace  to  his  safety. 

On  her  return  home  that  night  she 
was  met  with  the  tidings  that  the  doc- 
tor had  been  summoned  to  extract 
from  Willie's  ear  a  glass  bead  that  he 
had  put  in  there  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, "just  to  see  what  had  happened 
to  that  other  litle  boy.  And,"  added 
the  truthful  child.  "I  put  one  in  my 
mouth,  but  I  swallowed  it  by  mistake, 
and  one  up  mv  nose,  but  I  sneezed  that 
out." 

So  much  for  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion !  Had  the  mother  held  her  peace, 
the  youngster  would  have  put  the 
beads  to  their  proper  use,  and  would 
have  been  contented  to  string  them 
like  an  ordinary,  normal  child. 

AS    IN    A    LOOKING  GLASS. 

Children  are  mirrors  reflecting  what 


they  see  and  hear  and  feel.  By  their 
untempered  speech  you  may  guage  ac- 
curately the  home  atmosphere.  Happy 
those  who  give  forth  the  good  things 
they  have  received — courtesy,  obedi- 
ence, consideration  for  others.  Un- 
happy those  to  whom  petulance  and 
sarcasm  are  as  daily  bread,  who  lie 
down  with  nagging,  and  rise  up  in  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  grumbles. 
It  is  a  truism  that  happy  folk  are  com- 
monly good  folk.  Happiness  was 
meant  to  be  the  human  portion — by 
some  ill  chance  we  have  got  thj  plan 
twisted. 

An  ounce  of  praise  swells  some- 
times to  a  pound  of  prevention.  -  -The 
little  foxes  of  temper,  untidiness,  sloth, 
and  heedlessness  are  easier  put  to 
fight  with  good  words  than  with 
sharp  ones.  Praise  a  small  lad  for 
hands  unwontedly  clean  and  they  are 
likely  to  be  clean  much  oftener.  Of 
course,  even  children  should  not  ex- 
pect praise  for  doing  simply  right,  but 
it  is  human  nature  to  expect  it ;  how 
shall  we  make  the  small  people  over? 

Remember  the  wise  man  who  said 
given  the  first  six  years  of  life  he 
could  make  a  child's  bent  what  he 
chose,  regardless  of  what  might  come 
later.  Therefore,  look  into  the  young 
faces,  still  showing  something  of  heav- 
en, as  mirrors  set  you  for  your  com- 
fort and  vour  correction.  —  The  Cir- 
cle. 


Little  Stories  for  Little  Children. 


THE   BOY  AND  THE  ECHO. 

A  little  boy  went  into  the  woods 
one  day,  and  when  he  was  tired  of 
running  and  playing  about  among  the 
leaves,  he  laid  himself  down  and  lis- 
tened to  the  birds  singing  on  the 
branches,  and  then  he  began  to  sing, 
too. 

Presently  he  turned  from  singing  to 
shouting;  and  as  he  called  out  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "Oho !"  the  echo  an- 


swered him  "Oho!"  too.  The  little 
boy,  not  knowing  anything  about 
echoes,  imagined  there  was  some  oth- 
er boy  in  the  wood  who  had  heard  him 
shout,  so  he  called  out  as  loud  as  he 
could,  "Holloa  !"  "Holloa  !"  answered 
the  echo.  "Who  are  you?"  exclaimed 
our  hero.  "You !"  said  the  echo,  tak- 
ing up  the  last  word.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  shouted  the  little  boy', 
getting  rather  angry  at  thinking  him- 
self   mocked.      'That !"    returned    the 
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echo.  Then,  thoroughly  aroused,  lie 
began  to  cry,  and  called  out  that  the 
boy  was  a  great  fool,  at  which  the 
echo  said,  "Fool !"  too. 

This  exasperated  our  little  friend  so 
much  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
So  he  ran  home  crying  to  his  moth- 
er, telling  her  that  a  wicked  boy  had 
mocked  him  in  the  wood. 

The  good  mother  took  him  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  and  soothed  him,  so 
that  he  cried  the  more  from  her  sym- 
pathy. But  when  he  got  over  that, 
and  his  mother  had  wiped  his  eyes 
and  kissed  him,  he  told  her  all  about 
his  adventure  in  the  wood. 

"Why,  my  silly,  little  boy,"  said  his 
kind  mother,  "you  had  nothing  to 
fear;  it  was  only  the  echo!"  And 
then  she  explained  to  him  what  the 
echo  was,  and  told  him  how  foolish 
he  had  been  to  be  frightened  about  it. 

"But,  my  child,"  said  she,  "this  lit- 
tle incident  will  teach  you  a  lesson 
which  you  should  never  forget.  You 
see.  when  you  spoke  civilly  to  the  echo 
it  gave  you  civil  replies  ;  but  when  you 
reviled  it  and  called  it  bad  names  it 
was  angry,  and  returned  you  an  an- 
swer in  the  same  spirit.  And  so,  my 
dear  son,  you  will  always  find  it  in  real 
life :  the  treatment  we  receive  from 
others  is  generally  the  echo  of  our  own 
behavior  to  them ;  if  we  are  kind  and 
civil  to  those  about  us  they  cannot 
well  be  rude,  but  if  we  are  harsh  and 
over-bearing,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  we  meet  with  a  like  return." — Uncle 
Tom. 

THE  OPEN   DOOR. 

Poor  Mrs.  Van  Loon  was  a  wid- 
ow. She  had  four  little  children.  The 
eldest  was  Dirk,  a  boy  of  eight  years. 

<  >ne  evening  she  had  no  bread,  and 
her  children  were  hungry.  She  fold- 
ed her  hands  and  prayed  to  God ;  for 
she  served  the  Lord,  and  she  believed 
that  He  loved,  and  could  help  her. 

When  she  had  finished  her  prayer. 
Dirk   said:     "Mother,   don't   we   read 


in  the  Bible  that  God  sent  ravens  to  a 
pious  man  to  bring  him  bread?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  mother ;  "but 
that's  long,  long  ago,  my  dear." 

"Well,"  said  Dirk,  'then  the  Lord 
may  send  ravens  now.  I'll  go  and  op- 
en the  door,  else  they  can't  fly  in." 

Shortly  after  the  burgomaster 
passed  by.  He  is  the  first  magistrate 
of  a  Dutch  town  or  village.  Seeing 
the  open  door,  he  stopped. 

Looking  into  the  room  he  was 
pleased  with  its  clean,  tidy  appearance, 
and  with  the  nice  little  children  who 
were  gathered  around  their  mother. 
He  could  not  help  stepping  in,  and  ap- 
proaching Mrs.  Van  Loon,  he  said : 
"Eh,  my  good  woman,  why  is  your 
door  open  so  late?" 

Mrs.  Van  Loon  quickly  arose  and 
dropped  a  courtesy  to  the  gentleman  ; 
then  taking  Dirk's  cap  from  his  head, 
and  smoothing  his  hair,  she  answered, 
with  a  smile,  "My  little  Dirk  has  done 
it,  sir,  that  the  ravens  may  fly  in  to 
bring  us  bread." 

Now  the  burgomaster  was  dressed 
in  a  black  coat  and  black  trousers,  and 
he  wore  a  black  hat.  He  was  quite 
black  all  over,  except  his  collar  and 
shirt-front. 

"Ah!  indeed!"  he  exclaimed  cheer- 
fully. "Dirk  is  right.  Here  is  a  rav- 
en, you  see,  and  a  large  one,  too. 
Come  along,  Dirk,  and  I'll  show  you 
where  the  bread  is." 

The  burgomaster  took  Dirk  to  his 
house,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  put 
two  loaves  and  a  small  pot  of  butter 
into  a  basket.  This  he  gave  to  Dirk, 
who  carried  it  home  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  When  the  other  little  children 
saw  the  bread  they  began  dancing  and 
clapping  their  hands.  The  mother 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  thick  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  which  they  ate  with 
the  greatest  relish. 

When  they  had  finished  their  meal 
Dirk  went  to  the  open  door,  and,  tak- 
ing his  cap  from  his  head,  looked  up 
to  the  sky,  and  said :  "Many  thanks, 
good  Lord!"  And  after  having  said 
this,  he  shut  the  door. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Not  many  of  our  little  friends  took  part 
in  our  Competition  No.  1,  but  we  are  not 
discouraged.  They  will  soon  get  inter- 
ested and  this  department  of  our  maga- 
zine will  grow  in  favor.  Prizes  of  books 
will  be  awarded  for  the  verses  and  draw- 
ing found  in  this  number.  No  stories 
or  photographs  were  submitted.  We  hope 
to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
little  readers  in  amateur  photography — a 
most  fascinating  pastime. 


MY   TOOL  BOX. 

By  Geo.  K.  Lewis,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Age  7  years. 

"THE  BABY." 

The  Baby  crawls  upon  the  floor 
And  oftentimes  goes  near  the  door. 
When  the  door  strikes  him,  he  will  cry, 
Then  sister  will  sing  "Baby  bye." 

Soon  little  dimpled  hands  and  feet 
Will  be  still,  while  baby's  asleep. 
When  he  awakes  he  will  chuckle  and  play 
And  laugh  and  be  happy  and  gay. 

And  his  mother  will  surely  say 

He  is  a  good  baby  all  the  day. 

But  the  critic  whom  you  all  may  know 

Will  say  Babe's  mother  just  thinks  so. 

When  baby  so  sleepy  shall  get 
And  begins  to  cry  and  fret, 
Mother  says,  "He's  such  a  bother." 
Critic  says,  "Just  like  his  mother." 

Now,  dear  little  lad  and  lady, 
Tell  me  truly,  which  of  the  three, 
Critic,  mother,  or  the  baby, 
Would  any  of  you  rather  be? 

Verna  O.  Gibson,  Manassa,  Colo. 
Seven  years  old. 


"THE  BABY." 

Something  came  to  our  house  last  night, 
after  dark. 
When  the  kiddies  all  were  asleep; 
A  lady  all  wrapped  in  a  big  black  coat 
Brought    us    something    she    said    we 
might  keep. 
'Twas  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  baby 
That  a  mother  could  ever  possess; 
Its  hair  is  as  black  as  the  blackest, 
•  And  its  eyes,  well,  theyre  dark  brown, 

I  guess. 
Its  hands  are  so  very  soft  and  white, 

And  so  are  its  twin  toed  feet; 
I   am  sure  when  you   see  the  dear  little 
thing, 
You    will    say    that    she's    lovely    and 
sweet. 

She  weighs  just  about  five  pounds  and  a 
half, 
Oh,  I  tell  you  she's  not  very  large: 
But  she's  as  bright  as  any  wee  child  ever 
born ; 
I  just  wish  I  had  her  in  charge. 
I'd  never  let  her  cry  a  minute,  O  no! 
That    would    make    her    look    wrinkled 
and  old; 
She  could  lie  in  my  lap  from  morning,  till 
night, 
And  I'd  see  that  she  never  got  cold. 
I    have    chosen   already   a    name   for   our 
dear, 
And  I  hope  you  will  all  like  it  well; 
It's  to  be  plain  "Roena" — and  now  I  will 
quit, 
For  I  guess  this  is  all  I  can  tell. 

Susa  Gould,  Panguitch,  Utah. 
Age.  15. 

COMPETITION  NO.  2. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  will  award 
book  premiums  for  the  best  original 
verses,  stories,  photographs  and  draw- 
ings. 

Verses:  To  contain  not  more  than 
twenty-five  lines — any  subject. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  two  hundred 
words — any  subject. 

Photographs:     Any  size  and  subject. 

Drawings:  Any  size.  Subject  appro- 
priate to  the  season. 


Rules. 

Competition  will  close  May  1st. 
Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
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be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E|  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Games  for  Old  and  Young. 

The  Picture  Postal-Card  Game.  Cuckoo. 


At  a  recent  party  a  pleasant  game  was 
played  with  picture  postal-cards.  About 
twenty-five  showing  familiar  scenes  and 
buildings  were  chosen,  made  into  a 
pack  and  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
around  which  the  players  sat.  On  each 
the  descriptive  titles  were  carefully  cov- 
ered with  India  ink,  and  the  pack  was 
placed  face  downward.  Each  player  in 
order  turned  up  a  card  and  tried  to 
guess  what  it  represented.  If  she  could 
not  identify  it  the  card  went  the  rounds. 
Players  held  all  cards  that  they  guessed. 
It  was  found  best  to  discard  the  ones  un- 
recognized, and  the  hostess  explained 
them  at  the  end  of  the  game. 


"Cuckoo"  is  the  game  of  "Hide-and- 
Seek"  without  any  running.  Before  the 
one  selected  to  be  Cuckoo  conceals  her- 
self the  other  children  seat  themselves 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  their  faces 
to  the  wall  and  eyes  tightly  shut.  Then 
the  Cuckoo  hides  in  that  room  or  the 
next,  and  when  ready  calls,  "Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo!"  The  others  try  to  guess  her 
hiding-place  from  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
so  she  has  to  keep  up  her  cry  at  inter- 
vals to  guide  them  in  their  guessing. 
The  one  who  at  last  names  the  place 
of  concealment  becomes  Cuckoo. 


The  Juvenile  Instructor  Puzzle  Page. 


Our  March  picture  puzzle  contained 
one  difficult  problem.  The  portrait  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  represented  Hunter. 
Following   are    all   the    correct    answers: 

1 — Manti  5 — Newhouse 

2 — Bountiful  6 — Grover 

3 — Harper  7 — Hunter 

A — American  Fork  8 — Beaver 

Out  of  several  hundred  participants, 
the  following  sent  in  correct  solutions: 

Vivian  Peterson,  Scipio,  Utah. 

Xana  McArthur,  Scipio.  Utah. 

Prizes  are  also  awarded  the  following 
for  next  best  answers: 

Laura  A.  Brown,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Elijah  Larkin,  Snowville,  Utah. 

I  la  Wing,  Provo,  Utah. 

Arvel  W.  Porter,  Jr.,  Grayson,  Utah. 

Dart  Judd,  Fredonia,  Arizona. 

Mabel  Christensen,  Brigham  City.Utah. 

Raymond  H.  Foster,  Manassa,  Colo. 

Edwin  R.  Stephenson,  Holden,  Utah. 

Leah  Eldredge,  Granger,  Utah. 

Henrietta  Bott,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

This  month,  for  a  change,  we  will  omit 
the  picture  puzzle  and  give  our  young 
readers      an     enigma     to     solve — offering. 


book  prizes  for  the  ten  first  and  best  an- 
swers. 

Address:  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


ENIGMA. 

I  am  one  of  a  large  family,  and,  though 
crooked  from  my  birth,  I  am  able  to  per- 
form the  tasks  given  to  me  as  well  as  any 
of  my  brethren.  I  am  of  more  importance 
than  any  of  my  family,  for,  although 
without  me  they  can  perform  their  duty, 
yet  they  cannot  add  strength  or  sound- 
ness to  any  of  it.  I  am  useful  to  others, 
also,  from  the  senator  to  the  schoolboy, 
and,  though  I  am  sometimes  avoided  by 
little  children,  yet,  when  they  grow  up, 
they  will  take  me  as  an  assistant  in  all 
their  pleasures.  You  can  always  employ 
me  for  the  completion  of  your  own  hap- 
piness, but  you  can  make  your  friend  hap- 
py without  me.  I  take  a  treble  interest  in 
all  your  losses,  and  am  always  ready  to 
assist  you,  lint  I  am  never  in  debt,  nor 
will  I  help  any  who  are;  and  without  my 
aid  the  sweetest  music  could  not  sound. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


Up  Hill  and  Down  Dale. 

An  Irishman  and  a  Jew  were  trav- 
eling together  in  the  country.  They  lost 
their  way  and  asked  the  next  farmer 
they  met  which  of  two  roads  ahead  led 
certain   town.     The   farmer,  with   a 


ti>   a 


merry   twinkle  in  his   eyes   and  a  know- 
ing wink,  said,  "Follow  your  noses." 

"But,"    they   exclaimed,    "we   wanted 
to  go  together!" — Ladies'  Home  Journal 

"Going  up  to  hear  that  lecture  on  ap- 
pendicitis   today?" 

"Naw.  I'm  tired  of  these  organ  re- 
citals."— Cornell   Widow. 

The  Professor — Does  she  sing  like  a 
nightingale? 

The  Tenor — Gee,  no — a  nightingale 
can  be  scared  off. — Puck. 

John — "Say,  Mamma,  was  baby  from 
heaven?" 

Mamma — -"Yes,    dearie." 

John — "They  like  to  have  it  quiet  up 
there,  don't  they?" 


Vigilant  Fido. 


In  the  barber-shop  the  scissors  clicked 
merrily  away,  and  the  barber's  dog  lay  on 
the  floor  close  beside  the  chair,  looking 
up  intently  all  the  time  at  the  occupant 
who  was  having  his  hair  cut. 

"Nice  dog,  that,"  said  the  customer. 

"He  is,  sir,"  said  the  barber. 

"He  seems  very  fond  of  watching  you 
cut  hair." 

"It  ain't  that,  sir,"  explained  the  barber, 
smiling.  "Sometimes  1  make  a  mistake 
and   take   a   little   piece   off  a   customer's 


Life's  Sunny  Side. 

Of  a  certain  bishop,  famous  as  being 
the  plainest  man  in  Englana,  the  follow- 
ing pleasing  tale  is  told: 

One  day  as  this  homely  person  sat  in 
an  omnibus  he  was  amazed  by  the  per- 
sistent staring  of  a  fellow  passenger,  who 
presently  unburdened  himself  as  follows: 

"You're  a  parson,  aren't  you?" 

"Well,  yes;  that   is  so." 

"Look  'ere,  parson,  would  you  mind 
comin'  'ome  with  me  to  see  my  wife?" 

Imagining  the  wife  was  sick  and  need- 
ed assistance,  the  clergyman,  at  great  in- 
convenience to  himself,  went  with  the 
man.  On  arriving  at  the  house  the  man 
shouted  to  his  wife  to  come  down  stairs, 
and  when  she  did  so  he  pointed  to  the  as- 
tonished parson  and  said  with  a  grin  of 
delight: 

"Look  'e  'ere,  Sairry,  yer  said  this 
mornin'  as  I  was  the  hugliest  chap  in 
England.     Now,  just  look  ;.t  this  bloke." 


DISCUSSING  THE  LUNCHEON. 


Are  Vou  to  be 
married? 

If  so,  don't  forget 
to  have  your  wed- 
ding photos  made  at 


Olsen  *  Griffiths 

40  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST. 

Opposite  Lion  House 
Prices  from  $2.00  per  dozen  up 


lVIr.r.awl-i  Highest  type  of  mechan- 

IVlUIldlUl  ical  excellence.  Lightest 

1  VDCWntCrS  runnmg-eas'est  operated. 
■'*  Durability    second    to 

none.  Equipped  with  every  modern  feature, 
absolutely  visible.  <JA11  makes  of  Typewriters 
rented,  repaired,  exchanged,  sold.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.     Inspection  invited. 


Utah  Typewriter  Exchange  Co. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
62  W.  Second  South  St.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 


Book  Review. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  new 
supply  of  leather  bound  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Songs,  in  limp  leather  binding,  has 
been  received.  We  can  now  furnish  any 
number  wanted,  and  shall  fill  your  orders 
for   this   book  the   day   we   get   them. 

It  is  just  one  year  since  the  new  song 
book  was  published.  The  sales  record 
shows  that  the  collection  of  songs  therein 
is  liked  by  our  fellow  workers,  for  18,000 
books  have  been  sold  during  the  year.  "It 
is  the  best  collection  of  songs  ever  put  out 
by  any  organization  of  the  Church,"  is  the 
comment  of  one  prominent  musician,  and 
that  fact  alone  makes  it  a  popular  collec- 
tion. 

PARENT  AND   CHILD. 

We  were  out  of  Parent  and  Child,  Vol.  2. 
for  about  four  weeks.  This  was  caused  by 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  this  valu- 
able book.  On  Monday,  March  14,  we  re- 
ceived the  first  delivery  ot  the  new  edition 
from  the  printers,  and  in  one  week  have 
sent  out  2,000  copies,  making  a  total  of 
12,000  copies  sold  in  less  than  six  months. 

We  feel  congratulated  on  the  reception 
accorded  Parent  and  Child,  Vol.  2,  which  is 
even  better  than  was  accorded  Vol.  1.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  good  planned,  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  careful  study  of 
its  contents,  and  the  executing  of  the  sug- 
gestions therein  made. 

Just  arrived:  a  supply  of  the  Liverpool 
Edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price.  The  supply  is  limited,  so  order  early. 
The  first  two  named  sell  for  $3.50  each. 
The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  combined  $400.  All  three 
bound  in  one  book,  $5.50. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Letters  of  A  Physician  to  His  Daughters 
on  the  Great  Black  Plague,  by  F.  A.  Rupp, 
M.  D.,  is  a  new  book  just  published  by  the 
Vir  Publishing  Company.     Price  50c  net. 

The  book  treats  in  a  straightforward 
manner  the  evils  injected  into  married  life 
by  the  "sowing  wild  oats"  of  young  men. 
Our  girls  are  warned  against  marrying 
young  men  who  cannot  show  a  "clean  bill 
of  health."  While  the  treatment  is  some- 
what reserved,  as  if  the  writer  were  afraid 
of  offending  somebody,  the  book  is  very 
good,  and  our  girls  and  their  mothers  can 
read  this  work  with  profit. 


Say   that   you    saw    it    in    The    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


Before  the  day  of  books,  the  stories  of  the 
mighty  deeds  of  heroes,  both  real  and  im- 
aginary, were  preserved  in  ballads  which 
were  sung  on  occasions  of  festivity,  and 
around   the  family  hearth. 

In  a  book  by  Eva  March  Tappan,  just 
published  by  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, some  of  the  best  of  these  old  ballads 
are  retold  in  prose  form.  The  book  is  "Old 
Ballads  in  Prose,"  and  contains  "Saddle  to 
Rags,"  "Willie  Wallace,"  "Catskin,"  "How 
Robin  Hood  saved  the  King,"  "The  Queen's 
Champions,"  etc. 

The  price  is  40c  net. 

European  Hero  Stories,  by  Eva  March 
Tappan,  is  an  interesting  book,  just  pub- 
lished by  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  author  says  in  the  preface :  "Not 
only  to  bring  together  stories  of  some  of 
the  interesting  events  of  European  History, 
but  to  choose  those  events  which  have  re- 
lation to  the  story  of  the  United  States, 
those  which  lead  up  to  it  and  explain  it ;  to 
picture  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe  and  to  make  familiar  the 
names  of  some  of  the  prominent  figures  in 
those  scenes ;  to  show  with  what  equipment 
of  knowledge  and  tradition  and  achieve- 
ment the  founders  of  this  country  left  their 
European  homes :  in  short,  to  give  to  the 
child  in  his  degree  an  approximation  to  the 
background  for  the  study  of  our  country's 
history  which  a  wide  reading  gives  to  the 
man — such  is  the  object  of  this  book." 

The  plan  to  attain  this  object  is  very 
attractively  carried  out.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  will  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  home,  school,  or  public  li- 
brary.    Price,  65c  net. 

The  British  Isles  is  the  title  of  a  book, 
by  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  just  published. 

Under  the  heading  "Facts  about  the  Brit- 
ish Isles"  the  author  gives  briefly  the  loca- 
tion, physical  characteristics,  climate,  re- 
sources, etc.  The  story  of  the  country 
giving  the  important  events  happening  un- 
der the  many  kings  and  queens  is  next  re- 
lated. 

After  laying  this  necessary  foundation, 
the  author  conducts  a  party  of  American 
boys  and  grils  through  the  British  Isles. 
They  visit  all  the  places  of  interest  and  all 
important  historical  facts  connected  with 
the  places  are  pointed  out  the  young  trav- 
elers. 

The  book  is  interesting  and  all  boys  and 
girls  who  read  it  will  get  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  about  the  British  Isles  while  en- 
joying the  entertaining  and  interesting 
trip. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
price  60c  net. 


RIDE  THE 

HUDSON  BICYCLE 

Equipped  with  the 
"Famous"  D.  and  J.  Hanger 


Prices : 
$35,  $40  and  $50 


See  our  reliable  $25.00  Bicycle. 

Agents  for  N.  S.  U.  Merkel 

and  R.  S.   Motorcycle. 

Meredith  Bicycle  Co. 

68  W.  THIRD  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

See  us  when  you  come  in  to  Conference. 


Rail's  Canker  and 
Diphtheria  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


Say   that   you   saw    it    in    The   JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


Who  Does 

Not  Read  The 

Saturday 

News? 


We  give  a  half  rate  {$1.00  a  year)  when  you  send 
it  away  to  your  friends. 


Outfit 
No.  9 


M 


I 


RE 


A  wonderful  improvement  over  all  previous 
styles.  Is  equipped  with  the  new  cygnet  horn  which 
Mr.  Edison  has  produced  after  years  of  diligent  ex- 
perimenting, and  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  only 
perfect  horn  on  the  market.  It  is  also  equipped  with 
the  new  combination  reproducer  which  plays  bo  h 
four  and  two  minute  records  with  one  changing, 
and  has  all  of  the  improved  attachments  of  the 
larger  machines.  Our  price,  including  all  of  the  latesl 
improvements  and  one  dozen  Edison  records 
Payment  to  be  made  to  s  it  / 
purchaser.  /Talking 

f    Machine 
r     Comp    ny. 
Clip  oft  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to   us  today,    S  128  s.  State 

and  we  will  mail  to  you   the  new   illustrated   Edi-       / Salt  Lake  City, 
son   catalogue,    and   explain  our  easy  payment      / GENTLEMEN- 
plan^andourmethod  of  shipping  machines     /       p|eMe  «„d  me  without 


1  1  I  I   \    '1    \f    *    V      1   I  I  V     1  1  I  . 

S32.10 


for  FREE  TRIAL. 


Talking  Machine  Co. 


any  obligation  whatever  on  my 
part   your  beautifully  illustrated 
.atalogue  of  Edison   Phonographs, 
and  e\  plain  your  new  method  of  ship- 
pina  outfit  No.  9  on  free  trial,  and  your 
easy  payment  plan. 


1 28  State  St.,  Orpheum  Bldg. 
Sail  Lake  City,  U 


Name 

Address 


&&£&&&&■■■■ 


UdSSAKSS 


DAVID  ECCLES,  President 

M.  S.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 


HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 


Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED- J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH:  LOGAN,  UTAH;  AND  LA  GRANDE.  OREGON 


Utah=Idaho  Sugar  Gompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Provo,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest. 


Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


MALLEABLE  AND  ESTATE  RANGES 


NORTH  STAR  REFRIGERATORS 


FROM  KITCHEN  TO  PARLOR 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME 
IN    GUARANTEED  FURNITURE 


e  a  s  h 


o  R 


e    R   E    D    I    T 


GO -OP.  FURNITURE  GO. 


31*33=35=37  South  Main 


W.  N.  WILLIAMS,  Supt. 


R.  N.  WILSON,  Asst.  Supt. 


GeoJ.ftok 

SIGN  PAINTER 

phone  DECORATOR  so 
3017  DESIGN  ERRIC"*"S 


FERGUS  COALTER,   15  West  First  South 

Have  the  following  nice  Anthems:       Per       Per 

Copy    Dozen 
Thanksgiving  Anthem,  by  Evan  Stephens    .12        $1.26 

O  Come,  Let  Us  Sing 10  1.00 

O  My  Father 10  1.00 

Rouse,  Oh,  Ye  Mortals,  by  Evan  Stephens    .10  1.00 

The   Lord   Will  Comfort    Zion,   by    Geo. 

Careless 10 

The    Mountain   of  the  Lord's  House,  by 

Evan  Stephens * 10 

Overthrow  of  Gog  and  Magog,  by  Evan 

Stephens 10 

Lift  Dp  Thy  Voice  in  Singing,  by  Evan 

Stephens 10 

Song  of  the  Redeemed,  by  Evan  Stephens  .12 

FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

15  West  First  South  St  ,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
CATALOGUES  FREE 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 
1.25 


Say  that   you   saw    it    in    The   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


Jl    Purityanfl'J'i 

I      Ought  toKnow 


Books    Books 

Improve  your  minds  by 
reading  Good  Books 

The  store  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  is 
making  a  specialty  of  the  kind  of  books 
that  uplift  as  well  as  interest  you. 

Write  us  for  suggestive  list  of  books 
for  your  home,  public,  or  school  library. 

Mail  orders  filled  the  same  day  as 
received.     Send  for  our  New  Catalog. 

ADDRESS 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 


What  dYoung  Girl  Ought  to  Know 


[[What  AYaungWoman  Duflhttaffnawv 


((What  AYoungWif  e  Ouflht  to  Knowf 


'lyVhatAWoman  of  450u|httoKnmi 


44  E.  South  Temple, 


Salt 


Store 

Lake  City 


Vta CLASS P/NS 

/fSTFOR  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE 

rJ"ul\/  Either  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures  and, 
onoor'two  colors  of  enamel,  Sterling  Silver,  25o  each, 
$2.50  a  doz  ;  Silver  Plated,  1  Oo  ea.,  $1.00  adoz.  Special 
designs  in  Pins  or  Badges  made  f"r  any  School  or  Society, 
at  low  prices  Send  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 
BASTIANBRQS.  CO.     374  SOUTH  AVE. ,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AND 

BADGES 


7?E.  35£  SOUTH        PHONES  1631 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CO. 

ENGRAVERS  ^fcv  PRINTERS 


DENVER.COLO 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in    The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


WLtel)  3mplement=#efricle  Company 


SALT    LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSES: 

Burton  Implement  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Provo   Vehicle  &  Implement  Co.,  Provo,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &   Vehicle   Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield   Implement  Co.,  Richfield,   Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement  Co.,  Burley,   Idaho 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Winona  Wagons 

Deliveries,  Drays,  Trucks  and  Buckboards 

Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  Wagons  and  Carts 

Buggy  and  Team  Harness,  Whips,  Robes  and  Blankets 

Cutters  and  Bob   Sleighs 

P.   &  O.   Plows  and  Harrows 

P.   &  O.   Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Syracuse  Plows,   Sanders  Disc  Plows 

Disc  Harrows  and  Seeders 

Garden  Cultivators  and  Seeders 

Grain  Drills  Disc  and  Shoe 

Champion  Headers 

Osborne  Binders,  Mowers  and  Rakes 

Knives,  Sections,  Guards  and  Repairs 

Automobiles  and  Automobile  Suoplies 

Minneapolis  Traction  Engines  and  Separators 

Steam  Plow  Outfits 

Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Mead  Hay  Presses 

Hay  Tools— Full  Line 

Rope  and  Binding  Twine 

Gasoline  Engines 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills  and  Towers 

Cream  Separators 

Lawn  Mowers  and  Accessories 

Cider,  Bone   and  Feed  Mills 

Feed  Cutters   and  Grinders 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 

Corn  Shelters  and  Planters 

Scrapers— All  Kinds 

Wagon  Wood  Stock 

Field  Fencing  and  Wire 

Jewel  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Wholesale 

and 

iaetatl 


INSURE   WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain 
Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER   J.    GRANT  &   CO.,  General  Agents 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


JOSEPH  J    DAYNES,  Jr.,  President 
J.   STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O. 


EDWARD  E.   JENKINS,  Vice  President 
C.   BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 


EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  per  mojith 


FROM    $25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues    cheerfully   mailed    upon   application 


